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ABSTRACT 
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FOREWORD 



A large number of Connecticut school disiricts have come to recognize 
Ehe imporrancc of providing qualltaUvely different and innovative programs^ 
for gifted and talented children and youth. We are confident that the series 
of articles pfesented in this booklet, prepared by professionaii in the field, 
will be helpful to school district personnel in designing and developing pro- 
grami and services for gifted and talented students, 

/Kohert /. Margolin^ Chief 

Bureau of Pupil Personnel and 

Special Educational Services 

Connecticut State Department of Education 



rNTRODUCTION 



One of the functions of the State Department of Education is to provide 
local school district personnel with information and ideas that will assist 
them in the development of programs to meet the needs of children and 
youth. The dissemination of timely materials is intended to facilitate com- 
munication within the profession and to keep instructional, ancillary, and 
administrative personnel in contact with a rapidly expanding body of pro- 
fessional literature in the education of the gtfied and talented. 

The State Plan for the Gifted and Talented (1975-80) states that the 
Bureau of Pupil Personnel and Special Educational Services will prepare and 
distribute various guides, forms, and resource materials on the gifted and 
talented to local school districts. This source book is one attempt to meet 
the dissemination objectives of the State Plan. 

The purpose of this source book Is to provide the reader wi' r. ideas and 
guidelines for designing and developing programs and services for the gifted 
and talented in the local school district. We have attempted to choose 
materials that are suggested solutions to problems common to educational 
programming for the gifted and talented. The content is avowedly selective 
and focuses on topics that are of practical value to the. reader. Descriptions 
of sample programs are Intended to generate interest in visitation to some of 
our programs. Legislative, bibliographies, in-service and identification infor* 
mation is included for purposes of reference. No attgmpt has been made to 
duplicate the textbooks or excellent collection of readings that cKlst in the 
area. 

The Bureau welcomes feedback from the field to those responsible for 
the publication. If this is done, the readers would serve to strengthen the 
future development and dissemination of materials in the area of the edu- 
cation of the gifted and talented. _ ^^^^^^^^^ ,57^ 
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IDENTIFYING KEY FEATURES 
IN PROGRAMS FOR THE GIFTED 

By Joseph S, RenxulH 

Reprinted from Exceptional Children 
Volume 35 Number 3 November 7968 
Abstract: A study was undertaken to determine which 
features and characteristics of programs for the gifted are 
considered by authorities In the field to be the most neces- 
sary and sufficient for comprehensive programing. The seven 
features that were considered to be relatively more essential 
than others have been designated as key features of differen- 
tial programs for the gifted. Discussion includes a description 
of the Important dimensions of these key features. 

In recent years renewed attention and effort have been 
directed toward the developmint of special programs for 
gifted and talented students. Evidence of heightened interest 
in this area is found in the rapidly Increasing number of states 
which have taken leglslailve action dealing with specla! provi- 
sions for the gifted, In addition to increased support at the 
state level, a number of communities have developed programs 
through the use of resources available locally and available 
under various titles of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act, In view of the renewed interest In this area, it 
may be useful to call attention to those aspects of differen- 
tial education fot the gifted which are considered to be the 
keystones of a quality program. Concentration upon a rela^ 
tively iimited number of indispensable program character- 
istics provides the complicated task of program develop- 
ment with structure and focus, and such an approach may 
be helpful in avoiding some of the hastily contrived adapta- 
tions that characterized the post-Sputnik era = adaptations 
whichi in many cases, suffered an equally hasty demise. 
The study reported here was undertaken to identify 
characteristics considered to be the most necessary for a suc= 
eessful program of differential education for the gifted. The 
purpose of the study was to isolate through systematic pro- 
cedures a basic core of key features that could be used for 
program development and evaluation. The concept of key 
features represents an essential part of the rationale upon 
which the study was based. Reflections upon the entire span 
of characteristics which any educational program might 
possibly include, from the quality of the classroom Teacher 
to the adequacy of the supplies and materials that a teacher 
has at her disposal, leads to the conclusion that certain program 
features and characteristics are extremely more consequential 
than others. With respect to the whofe array of practices and 
provisions that posses potential, although in varying degrees, 
to further the ob)ectives of differential education for the 
gifted j the concept of key features holds that concentration 
on a minimal number of highly significant features will facili* 
tate both program development and evaluation. This concept 
also holds that if the more essential features of a program are 
found to be present and operating excellently, then the 
probablilty of less critical features being similarly present is 
high. 

Procedure 

The first step In carrying out the study consisted of search- 
ing the literature in order to identify the principal aspects of 
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: the problem and to locate relevant information and ideas that 
^ might prove useful in developing a comprehensive list of fea- 
tures and prpcesses of programs for the gifted. This initial 
step Included a nationwide survey aimed at locating lists of 
criteria used at state and local levels to evaluate special pro- 
grams for the gifted, 

Ihe second step involved the selection of a panel of 21 
expert judges. A larger group of persons who had made sub'- 
stantial contributions to the field of education for the 
gifted was IdenUfied according to a number of specified 
criteria; then this group was asked to nominate, from among 
themselves, those persons whom thay considered to be the 
most qualified for judging the adequacy of educational ex- 
periences for superior and talented students. 

The third procedure consisted of developing a relatively 
comprehensive list of general features and processes which 
represented various identifiable dimensions of programs for 
the gifted. This list was based upon those aspects of differen- 
tial education which have received considerable and continued 
emphasis In both the general literature on the gifted and in 
the literature dealing more specifically with programs and 
program evaluation. The list was submitted to the panel of 
Judges with the requests that (a) they rank in order of impor- 
tance those features which they consider to be the most 
necessary for a worthy program, and (b) they stop ranking 
when that number of features which would assure a program 
of high quality had been reached, Thus^ it can be seen that 
isolating the key features of programs for the gifted was 
based on the judgment of persons who were considered to 
represent the very best thinking In the field of education for 
the gifted. 

The results of this Inquiry were tabulated fay means of a 
pooled frequency rating technique that was based on the 
popular method of assigning to the most frequently chosen 
response the rank of number one. In order that the rank 
numbers used in summing the data correspond to increasing 
magnitudes of Importance, each rank was assigned a rank 
value. The rank values consisted of a series of numbers which 
were In the exact reverse order of the ranks. Since the maxi- 
mum number of program features ranked by any one mem- 
ber of the panel of judges equalled 16, this rank value was 
assigned to rank one. Accordingly, rank two was assigned a 
rank value of 15 and so on, down to rank 16 which was as- 
signed a rank value of one. These results are presented In 
Table 1. The pooled frequency rating of each program feature 
was expressed in terms of its total rank value. In addition to 
the 15 program features included In the original inquiry. 
Table 1 also contains 7 write Ins submitted by various mem- 
bers of the panel and the total rank value of each. The pro- 
gram features are listed In hierarchical order according to 
total rank value. 

It is readily apparent from Table 1 that the uppermost 7 
features of differential programs emerged as a relatively 
distlngulshabli group. It should be noted that the remaining 
features were both good and desirable elements of special 
programs; however, the ratings of the judges seemed to war- 
rant the assignment of priorities to certain aspects of pro- 
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gram development and evaluation. For this ronson, the 7 fea^ 
tures v^hlch achieved the highest collective ratings by the 
panel of judges v^ere deslinated as key features. In the sec- 
tions that follow, brief attention will be givDn to these Im- 
portant aspects of differential programs. 
Discussion 

Key feature A: The teacher. Although there is iiltio ques- 
tion that all students should have well qualified teachers, 
the relatively greater demands made upon tDachers by vigor^ 
ous and imaginative young minds require that special atten* 
tion be given to the selection and training of tgachers for 
gifted and talented students. A number of statements in the 
literature In the form of principles (Ward, 1961 ; Williams, 
1958) call attenfion to this important dimension of special 
programing and Newland (1962) has provided us with a 
breakdown of essential qualifications that can serve as guides 
in teacher selection. 

Key feature B: The curriculum. Experiences comprising 
the curriculum for gifted and talented siudonts should be 
recognizably different from the general educational program 
that is geared toward the ability level of average learners. 
These experiences should be purposefully designed to evoke 
and develop superior behavioral potentialities In both aca- 
demic areas and in the fine and performing arts. A systema- 
tic and comprehensive program of studies should reach all 
children identified as gifted at every grade level and in all 
areas of the curriculum where glfledness Is educationally 
significant. The careful development of distinciivc syllabi, 
' methods, and materials will help guard against a fragmeniary 
or ''more of the same" conception of differential educaiion, 
A number of Ward's {1961) theoretical principles of educa^ 
tion for the gifted are particularly relevant to curriculum 
development and can provide valuable guidance In construct^ 
ing truly differential experiences, 

Key feature C: Student selection prQcedurus. The litera- 
ture on giftedncss is replete with information relating to the 
identification and placement uf superior students. This key 
feature acknowledges the existence of all reliably identifiable 
types of glfledness and calls for the appropriate and dis- 
criminating use of several Identifying instruments and pro- 
cesses. Periodic screening to obviate overlooking talent of any 
kind should be followed by increasingly refined, exacting, 
and fair^appraisai of specific abilities. Idenilficatlon and 
placement procedures should be carried out at least once 
annually, and provision^ for succeeding search beyond the 
initial screening and for irnnsfer into and out of the program 
should also exist. 

Key feature D: A statement of philosophy and objectiim. 
The essential role played by siatemenls of philosophy and 
ubjeclives in guiding the duvclnping of all cducaiional enter- 
prises is well known. Underlying statemenu of philosophy 
and ubjeciives should take into accnuni the tirgunicnts that 
support special programs, the broad and specific goals of the 
program, and the distinction between the cibjcctives of 
gcner.il education and those that have ptir licular relevance to 
differential education for the gifted, Alihnugh there Is some 
possibifity uf svell develnped programs exisiing without 
written siaiement about the nnturc of philosophy and oh- 
jeciives, it seems hluhly improbable th.ii ^^chrjol sysiems ihat 
have not taken the time to develop such dncument^ will make 
*ieriuus inroads toward the implemenialion uf comprehen- 
sive differential programing, 

Key feafijrv /£: Sh/ff urivtuation. In order tf) succeed, 
any educaiiijnal veniure needs the coopcralion and support 
of thusc perscjns who are responsible for its implement a tion. 



A sympathetic attitude toward special provisions for the 
gifted and a basic understanding of the theory and operation 
of a special program on the part of all staff members arc 
considered to be important elements in helping to realize a 
program's maximum effectiveness. In most instances, slafr 
members not dirccily connected with the gifted student pro-^ 
gram usually participate Indirectly by identifying and recom- 
mending students for placement. It is therefore necessary 
that they recognize the nature and needs of potential pro- 
gram participants, are knowledgeable about the available 
facilities, and are committed to the value of differential 
qualities of experience. 

Key feature F: A plan of evaluation. Within the field of 
education for the gifted, the need for evidence of program 
effectiveness is well recognized. But the particularized ob- 
jectives and relatively unique learning experiences that 
characterize truly differential programs require the use of 
objective evaluative schemes that take into account a variety 
of important program dimensions. One approach to program 
evaluation developed by Ward and Renzulli (1967) utilized 
each of the key features here reported as focal points around 
which a set of evaluative scales were developed. The Instru- 
ment, entitled Diagnostic and Evaluative Scales for Dlfferen-. 
tial Education for the Gifted, was designed to point out 
specific areas in which program improvemeni seems warranjed. 

Key feature G: Administrative responsibility. A clear 
designaiion of administrative responsibility Is an essential 
condition for the most efficient operation of all school pro- 
grams. Although size and resources of a school system will 
determine the amount of administrative time thai can be 
allotted to the gifted student program, it is necessary that 
the person in charge of even the smallest program be given 
sufficient time and resources to carry out his adminislralivc 
duties in this area. Already overburdened administrators, 
supervisors, and teachers who are given the responsibility of a 
special program as an extra assignment without a correspond- 
ing reduction in other duties are likely to approach the task 
with less than optimal enthusiasm. 
Summary and Conclusion* 

rhe intent of this study was to isolate those features 
sviihin programs for gifted that are considered by recognized 
authorities in the field to he the mosi essential for a worthy 
program. The effort was aimed at providing a sound rationale 
for decision making to persons svho are involved In various 
aspects of programing for the exceptionally able. On the basis 
of the rankings by the panel of judges, there appears to be 
justification for designating certain program elements and 
characlerisiics as key features in programs for the gifted. 
Such a designation Is considered to be useful in identifying 
areas In which concentration should be placed In the process 
of program development and evaluation. The key f^eaturcs 
Isolaied in the present study do not pertain to any given 
pattern or org.inization, but rather attempt to embrace 
cxcellcni piaciices presently operating, cither individually or 
in varying com bin at Ions, and practices that cm and should be 
inauguraled In view of the behavioral poicniial «)f siudcnls 
who possess identifiahly superior abniiies. 
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TABLE 1 

Matrix of Frequencies with Which Each of 15 Program Features Were 
Ranked in Each of 16 Positions by 21 Selected Judges 



Rank I 2 3 .4. J 6 7 8 

Rank value 16 15 14 13 12 11 10 9 

Prograrh features 

The teacher; selection and 
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W 11 12 13 14 15 16 
7 6 5 4 3 2 1 



training 

The curriculum: purposefully 
distinctive 

Student selection procedures 

A statement of philosophy 
and objectives 

Staff orientation 

A plan of evaluation 

Administrative responsibility 

Guidance services 

Ability grouping and/or 
acceleration 

Special equipment and 
facilities 

Use of community resources 

Early admission 

Community interpretation 

Supplementary expenditures 

A program of research 



7 4 4 1 1 1 1 
(112) (60) (S6)(13)(12) (11) (10) 

3 4 6 1 2 1 1 
(48) (60) (74)(13)(24) (11) (10) 
4 4 2 3 2 2 
(60)(56) (26)(36) (22) (20) 

9 12 1 
(144) (15) (28) (13) 
16 2 113 
(16) {90)(28) (13)(12)(33) 

4 4 2 
(48)(44) (20) 
112 3 11 
(]5)(14)(26) (36)(ri)(10) 



1 

(8) 
1 

(8) 
1 

(8) 



1 

(6) 
1 1 
(7) (5) 



1 

(4) 



(14) 



Total 
rank 
value 



274 

240 
220 

208 
200 
139 
125 



12 13 


1 


1 




95 


(13)(24) (11)(3C 


3) (9) 


(8) 






2 12 1 


1 


1 1 




92 


(26)(12) (22)(10) (9) 


(8) (5) 






3 1 1 




1 


1 


73 


(39)(12) (11) 




(7) 


(4) 






2 1 


1 


1 


50 




(18)(8) 


(7) 


(3) 




1 1 


1 1 






41 


(13) (11) 


(9) (8) 








1 


3 




1 


40 


(n) 


(27) 




(2) 




1 1 




1 


1 


35 


(13) (11) 




(6) 


(5) 




1 


1 




1 1 


25 



(13) 



Note: -- The seven write ins, each receiving one vote, and their total rank values, arc as follows: Community Support for 
Quality Education, 1 0; Morale and Esprit do Corps, 9; Student Asscssmonl and Rcahscssmeni, 9; Student Performance, 
Evaluation, and Reporting, 10; Interpretation to Parents and Selected Students, 9; Small and Flexible Groups, 13; and 
Pupil Interpretation, 13. 

Numbers in parentheses denote the weighted value of each frequency, i.e., the frequency multiplied by its rank value. 
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HOW TO DESIGN, DEVELOP AND IMPLEMENT 
A PROGRAM FOR THE GIFTED AND TALENTED 
IN A LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICT 



By William G\ Vassar 
Consultant for Gifted and Talented Programs 
Connecticut State Department of Education 

The mosi recent Federal study on the education of the 
gifted and talented (1971) revealed that the talents of 
between two million and three milljon gifted and talented 
children and youth go unrecognized and undeveloped In the 
thousands of school districts throughout the 50 status, Ii 
also indicated that In a majority of such districts the con^ 
cern for this group of students is given low priority and is 
sometimes met with open hostility from many groups. 

School administrators and other school staff should re^ 
search the various public and private studies on the gifted 
and talented which show that such children and yc5Uth in 
later life very often make outstanding contributions to our 
society, specifically in the arts, politics, business and science. 

It is often said that such children "will make it anyway/' 
That is a weak, in fact dangerous premise for ignoring the 
needs and the potential of the vast number of gifted and 
talented children and youth who in fact can not fully develop 
their special abilities without special help. We are now witnes- 
sing the national realii^ation, slow In coming, that in nurturing 
the gifts of these special children sve are making an important 
investment In human resources to deal with the critical prob- 
lems faced by society - problems such as incurable disease, 
hunger^ infUtion, etc. 

And yet, in far too many school districts, there persists a 
traditional attitude which inhibits or prevents developing 
special learning opporiunities for unusually talented or 
gifted students. As a consequence, these students remain 
among the mosi neglected children and youth with special 
needs in our schools loday. 

After a look ai this dismal aspect of the problem, the 
positive aspect is that a number of states wiih a large number 
of school districts are now providing special programs for 
their gifted and talenied children and youth. These are the 
Slates which provide: 

(1) fulNtime consultative services to local school districts 
from the State Education Agency; 

(2) maintain a special stale statute, with proper funding, 
to assist the school districts in developing programs, and 

(3) maintain a strong professional development program 
through college and university training programs and offer 
a svide variety of in=scrvice training opportunities to lay and 
professional personneL Prominent among such stales are 
California, Connecticut, Florida, Gcorgidi lllinuis, iNcbraska, 
North Carolina and Pennsylvania . 

Most of these states have at least one fulMime cnnsultani 
in the stale education agency tu asnst local school districts in 
designing, develtiping and implement in^ prngrams respi^nsive 
to the needs of children and youth with csiriiordinary learn- 
ing abilily and/<.)r outslanding taicrii in the creaiive arts. This 
article is of fered as a possible resoLjrce of assistance lo odu* 
calors inierchlud in developing proyranis inr [he gii^ted iind 
talented In their schools ur schoni diMrici^. 

For those professiunaK who have inu^re'^l in a ihrusl toward 
a more coordinalcd effor? between yoficral education and 
special cducaiion fur the gifted and talenied, the fact must 



be recognized that every school in the nailon has some 
children and youth who have demonstrated, or who have the 
potential for extraordinary accomplishment. How a classroom 
teacher, curriculum coordinator, and other professional edu- 
cators perceive the needs of the gifted and talented, and how 
they a i tempt to provide services and/or programs to meet 
those needs, will be determining factors in the response of 
gifted and talented students to new learning opportunities. 
The gifted and talented need to: 

* use, develop and understand higher mental processes. 

• interchange and dialogue with their intellectual peers 
(those with similar interests, talents, etcj. 

^ have the lime, space, and staff necessary io assist in the 
development of iheir outstanding ability. 

* understand, appreciate and study the diversity among 
individuals. 

* have available an appropriate identification process and 
access to specialized counseling. 

• learn lo develop life styles commensurate with their 
particular profile of abilities and talents. 

• have ihe opportunity lo assess their unique talents and 
intcresls. 

For many years, most schools have had teachers who on 
their own initiative provided stimulating thinking and feeling 
environments for the gifted and talented. Today, with the 
increasing mobility of teachers, such fragmented opportuni- 
ties occur far less frequently for children most of whom are 
held to a curriculum design geared to the middle of the abilily 
spectrun^. Professional educators, especially those dealing 
with curriculum and instruction, need to be actively involved 
on a continuing basis If a school district is going to provide a 
meaningful program for its gifted and talented children and 
youth. From the beginning, it must be obvious that any cur- 
riculum and administrative designs for ihe gifted should be 
coordinated and articulated with any provisions for such 
children and youth existing in ihe school district. 

Professional educators should be extremely aware of 
policies; available instructional and pupil personnel; special 
educational services; attitudes of the various publics in the 
community; and various state and federal resources relating 
to all aspects of gif ted and talented children and youth. 
Th ese conditions may impose Sf)me Ihnitations, Methods for 
over coming or modifying these conditions may have to be 
varied depending on the local situation. 

One inieresting note should be kepi In the front of any 
discussion. Regardless of the specifics of a curriculum design 
in the school district, any special program (or any exceptional 
child is basically one segment of meeting ihc needs of Individ- 
ual groups of children. It should not be a design giving special 
privileges to a select few for a narrow purpose. 
Broadening your Concept of Giftcdness 

When we consider providing special proyiams for excep- 
tional children, we have to discuss who ihcv ajc as we luuk at 
a hrfjadcned concupl of giuedness in the 70^. Who, indeed, 
are they? For many years, \)\unmusx and ihe Unfiled program- 
ming we have had in school ciisn \x\s hjs ti'nuMed around the 
■high FQ,, highly moiivaied Am\ inli'iested s^nWh. A number 
of schoni disiricts havtM 'u clli'ni programs iii this category. 
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This is but one segment of the gifted and talented population 
as we perceive it In the mid-seventies, In the past few years, 
widespread attempts have been made to include many other 
types of gifts and talents: 

• ChildrBn and youth who are capable of high creathe- 
produetiye thinking. These arc youngsters who deal with 
their thinking and feeling processes in an extremely fluent, 
flexible, original and/or divergent manner. Many school 
districts identifying and programming for this type of child 
utilize the Torrance Tests of Creativity along with various 
checic lists and rating scales developed to assist the profes- 
sional staff in better identifying this specific segment of the 
gifted and talented population. 

• Bright underachievers. Many times the school districts 
are concerned about the pupil who scores consistently at a 
very superior level on appropriate standardized tests (LQ., 
achievement, aptltuduj etc,), and should by such testing 
indicators be functioning at a high leveL However^ these 
children and youth fail to make it in general education and 
are not eligible for a regular "gifted" program due to the 
lack of classroom achievement, It is well established that such 
chjidren and youth may have social and emotional factors 
inhibiting their path to utilizing their potential This target 
group of children and youth is a very real part of the total 
picture of education of the gifted and talented. Impact 
types of programs would certainly retrieve a large number of 
talented youth who may othersvlse be lost to society forever. 

• Children with potential to gain very superior levels of 
ability. These arc children and youth who live in sparsely 
populated and urban areas who because of certain economic, 
cultural and environmental factors do not demonstrate high 
levels of ability in the school setting. They are those we call 
the culturally different^ children and youth who have potcn^ 
tial to gain high levels of ability^ but who have not had the 
advantages of other children in other sectors of our society. 
Recent research has shown us that we are able to uncover such 
potential extraordinary abilities and provide special programs 
to meet their unusual needs. A number of urban and rural 
areas throughout the nation have Identified and provided 
special progfamming for such children and youth, 

• Children and youth who exhibit superior ability for 
leadership. These arc pupils who would be identified sub- 
jectively as possessing superior psycho^social skills and human 
relations skills essential to high levels of leadership. There are 
certain personality traits and skills which can be Identified 
and nurtured at an early age through special programs and/or 
services for greater talent retrieval within our society. 

• Children and youth who have outstanding talent In the 
creative arts, 

— Music = pupils who exhibit evidence of advanced skills 
in performance and/or imaginative insight into composi-' 
tion, or who possess the potential to gain such high levels 
of performance and/or composition skills. 

— Visual Arts — those who possess outstanding talent or 
the potential to gain such talent in the areas of sculpture, 
oils, water colors or other expressive media. 

— Performing Arts - these arc children and youth who 
have demonstrated potential or abijiiy in the theatre arts, 
dance, etc. 

Educators should understand that iho-^e who excel in the 
various areas nf the arts need not be those who arc also huc= 
ccssful In their academic pursuits, Too often various pupils 
have been ''screened oiit" or eliminated from special pn> 
grams in the arts because they did nut perform at a high level 
in the academic content areas. 



If we consider ^1 of the sub-groups mentioned, we have 
certainly broadened our concept of the gifted and the 
talented in the past few years, from one of searching for a 
narrow spectrum of high academic achievers to one of search- 
ing for many other kinds of gifts and talents existing in tha, 
schools of America today. 

IDENTIFICATION 

What about identification of all of the types of talent we 
have been exploring? We will probably never reach ultimate 
sophistication In the identification process of all these child- 
ren and youth, but the utilization of a multicriteria approach 
will assist us in becoming more sophisticated In our process 
of identification. Besides the many available standardized 
tests, there are many subjective factors we can utilize to 
Identify the intellectually or potentially talented student, . 
There are numerous rating scales, teacher check^lists, anec- 
dotes, professional observations, parent interviews, etc. The 
key factor In the screening and identification process is that 
we utilize a variety and multiplicity of selection procedures. 
The following resources are examples of noteworthy screen- 
ing and identification resources to screen and identify a num- 
ber of different types of talent. 

Report of the TASK FORCE on: Identification^ 
Connecticut Programs for the Gifted and Talented, Alan /. 
White (Ed J Connecticut State Department of Education, 7974 
The Identification of the GifteJ and Talented 
Ruth A, Martinson. National/State Leadership 
Training Institute on the Gifted and Talented. 
Venturaj California, School District 
535 East Main Street, Ventura, California 93001 
The following school districts exemplify the process of de- 
signing, doveloping and utlliElng noteworthy identification 
procedures to identify a number of different types of talent 
along with our own state. 
California 

Garden Grove Jean Delp 

Inglewood Sandra Kaplan . 

Los Angeles Unified Schools Allyn Arnold 
Palo Alto Schools Ruthe Lundy 

San Diego Unified Schools Dave Hermanson 
San Francisco Unified Schools William Cummlngs 
Connecticut 

Lynn NIro 
Mel Hyatt 
Frank Millbury 
Pat Howley 
Felice Kaufmann 
Margaret Toner 



Bloomfield Public Schools 
Colchester Public Schools 
Ellington Public Schools 
Farmlngton Public Schools 
^ Norwich Public Schools 
Stamford Public Schools 
Florida 

Dade County (Miami) 

Hillsborough County (Tampa) Diane Grybeck 
Palm Beach County (West 

Palm Beach) 
Polk County (Barton) 
Illinois 

Chicago Public Schools 
Rockford Public SchooU 



James Miley 



Robertine Carlcion 
Elsie Estroff 
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Richard Ronvik 
Charlotte Hoffman 
These school districts use both objective (tests, etc,) and 
subjective checklists; rating scales, etc, to assist In screening 
and eventually identifying many types of gifted and talented 
children and youth. 

In the creative arts, we have to depend almost solely on 
subjective analysis. Much success has been realised In utilizing 
the prpfcsslonal judgments of artists, musicians, sculptors/ 



t^^.lo determine advanced skills, imaginative insight, in- 
interest and involvement In such areas of talent. The 
pi^fi School Center for the Creative Arts in New Haven, 
Nj^^/iecticut; the North Carolina School for the Aris in Win= 
^^Qg^ Salem, North Carolina and the High Schools of Music 
^\ and the Performing Arls in New York City uiilize 
*^^5|^fnulti■subiec^ive criteria to identify these children and 
^%^^ 

yj^e following researchers have developed various check-- 
I ^^t^^ rating scales and packets for identifying many types of 
Ph^imss and talent: 

^^IfforniQ ^ John C, Gowan - San Fernando Valley State 
^^\^cr%\iy, Northrldge, California; Paul D, Plowman - Califs 
'^^hf^ Stale Department of Education, Sacramento, California, 
^^ffnecrkut - Joseph S, Renzulli University of Conn^ 
^^^i^titj Storrs, Connecticut. 

f^iorida - Dorothy Sisk - University of South Florida. 
''^fV^(?a, Florida. 

^prgia Katherine Bruch - University of Georgia, 
^Jhe./is. Georgia; E. Paul Torrance - University of Georgia, 
^p^fjs, Georgia; Leonard Luciio - Georgia Stale University, 
A^'^jita, Georgia. 

\/^iv' York — Abraham Tannenbaum - Teachers College, 
C^l(^^bla University. 

V/^^? Cam/ma =- James J, Gallagher - University of 
N^f^^ Carol ma; Frank Porter Graham -= Child Development 
C'%^f, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

K^^0mgton = Maurice Frehill - University of Washington. 
5^**M^(^, Washington. 

Administrative Design 
Tj^^ choice of an administrative design is one of many 
jfT^b^^tani decisions involved in program planning. 

I'^t^ administrative design is intended to facilitate maKi- 
fi^^ effectiveness of the program in relation to existing 
^^^qifiQns, For the most part it will be molded by the phik> 
f^hy and objectives of the local school district. Further, it 
h^^Jlect such conditions as geography, available facilities 
Iri^^^portation, along with political, social and educa- 
ifTiplications. With these various elements in mind, 
^r^r^^^ional educators should consider a number of alterna^ 
^'^^tj^^^Sns before making a decision as to which will prove 
^O^H ^.ffective for the school district. 

}\\C^o are a varying number of semi'SCparation designs in 
youngsters spend some of their time in their rcgu- 
j/ ^'^^^^^ iind an appropriate sequence of time in a special 
^^^^'h^, For example, the resource room design, the itinerant 
^^''^h^f approach, the cluster approach, j district-wide center, 
^ "^^*o^*^^ center are only a few of the semi-separation de- 
g,!^^'^ wh^ch are used to bridge the gap belweun the stu^ 

special and general education needs. Administrative 
J^^'H^^^^nay be cun side red a secondary cumpcKient of pro- 

/fe fiave a number of differenl types of semi-separation 
^ in Conn ec iicut ; 
^IfH^bury - elementary sthuol programs for the gifted 
^j/^- ^j^nted where the children are served In their home 
sd^^-^l s^V ''iraveiing leachors of the gifted." Two elementary 
^^ti^Q| ^ shdre a fulltime teacher of the gifted at the 4-6 level. 

^-jli^^gt on , G><*t7 1 wich unci St am ford - e 1 e m e n i .: i r y pupils 
nK^ . '^^ri-^^^^^^c^ centers within the district for spocidl prn- 
fhuse children arc serviced by a cluster of =hers in 
tH^.^^h^^^' The children usually spwnd from 20?o v. i'i of 
^''Tie in the special seltin^. 
* >JCQtt Mi. Science Cenier fAion) a cenier hu;it on a 1 | 
f0(^^h N^KE site for children and youth highly talenird in 



astronomv. me^arolofy, geology, etc, This center services the 
entire state and provides special programs [o school districts 
for such children and youth, It also conducts Saturday semi- 
nars hours) ; .r in:^ependent research in such sciences as 
chron .biology, astrunomy, geology, computer, ecology^ etc. 

* ::ducationQi Center for the Talented in the Arts (New 
Haven) ^ an eighteen school district high school center for 
the talented in the areas of music, dance, the visual arts, 
media, etc, Pupils spend half of their day at their home high 
school and half at the EGA, working with professional artists 
anJ staff in their on n craft areas. 

SPECIFIC PLANNING 

Planning and Placement Team 

The disirict should consider organizing a planning and 
placement team within the school dinrici lo determine the 
needs of gifted and talented children and youth, and how 
those needs will be met. The team should include teachers, 
administrators, curriculum specialists, pupil personnel staff 
and parents. This team is delegated the responsibility by ad- 
ministration to determine the following: 

L Need(s) for the programs in the school districts 

2. Philosophy and objectives of the Special Program 

a. long-range goals 

b. short-range objectives 

3. Type(s) of gifted and talented to be served 

4. Screening and identification criteria and processes for 
each group of gifted and lalenled 

5. Professional and lay staff to sorve such children and 
youth 

6. Physical facilities and transportation 

7. Insorvlce Training of special and general staff in the 
schoul district 

8. Differentiated learning and thinking expuriencus and 
activities to meet the specific needs of those children 
and youth identified 

9. Administrative design 

10. Community resources - human and physical 

1 1 . Special funding ~- local, state, private, Federal 

12. Evaluation = program, process, etc. 

1 3. Role of the parunt 

14. Special consultative services 

15. Articulation of Special Programs with Gencr*il Educa- 
tion 

It may seem apparent that some program elements arc 
more significant than others. Those mentioned here are 
necessary elements for professional educaiors to consider in 
designing and developing a reasonable special program lor the 
gifted and talented. Much has been written in the literature 
relative to the 15 factors listed. Each should be considered 
in the context of the local school district and each should 
be thoroughiy researched, studied, analy/ed and synthesized 
to determine which direction the school district should be 
taking for its giftc^; and talented children and youth. 

However, there are two major factors which deserve spe- 
cial^ttention as the total program begins to develop. 

First, when a youngster is identified as having a specific 
talent orgift^ it is most important that he be provided svith 
differentiated curricijlijm experiences and ac I ivi ties tailored 
to his or her special needs. ''More of the same'' or ^'enrich- 
mcnt undefined'' or "expediency acceleration," does not 
constitute a program. This places the curriculum specialists 
and dirceiors in key roles to determine what kinds of dif= 
fcrentiated kinds of curriculum designs we need for such 
children and youth, Frjr example, the HartlV^ d, Connecticut 
Public Schools developed a set of curriculum packages for 
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the ucadcmically gifted In cooperation with a number of sur- 
rounding school districts. The project was called Operntion 
ASTRA. The differentiated curriculum packages included 
••Myths and Mythology,*' "Conflict and the Law" and ano- 
ther in differentiated mathematics. The California State 
Department of Education has also developed similar rnaleriaU 
in the academic areas for elementary school pupils. 

A second crucial factor should be differentiaiing ihe 
teaching strate|ics used by teachers in dealing with the liigher 
mental processes possessed by gifted children and youth. For 
example, Dr. Frank WilliamSj a noicd researcher in creativity 
and giftedncss, has developed a series of 18 differeniiaied 
teaching strategics for use svith gifted and crcaiive elcmen^ 
tary pupils, Tiiese straiegios provide ifie teachi^r of the gified 
vvith tools to deal wilh the higher level> of thinking (analysis, 
synthesis, evaluafive) Ihese children arc capable of handling. 
The Connecticut Slaic Department of Education has develop' 
ed a slide presentation on how to use ^uch strategies in the 
ciassroom with the gifted and creative child. Many of the 
Connecticut school districts with programs for the gifted use 
the Williams strategies in their programs. The slide prosenia^ 
tion is available as an inservicc and for those school districts 
wishing to explore the use of these strategies. 

Differentiated curriculum designs and stressing special 
qualities such as originality, fluency of ideas, iniellcctual 
curiosity, independence of tfujughi, conceptual elaboraiion, 
etc. J require sequences of time for planning with instruciinnal 
personnel to assure the arliculalion and coordination with 
the general curriculum de«'"'^s. 

Differentiated teachifit, strategies which stress the thinks 
ing and feeling processes of analysis, synthesis, and elabora- 
tion require time and training for the in'^tructional staff who 
will work with these special youngsters. Utilising the "Iriw 
cognitive-regurgitive lever* is one sure way of limiting a 
teacher's effectiveness with such children and youth. 

Professional personnel, especially those involved in the 
instructional process and those who are designing, develop- 
ing and implementing the differentiated curriCLilum designs 
and teaching strategies, know that the bc^t instructional pro^ 
grams can be doomed to failure if they arc hot based on 
sound pub'ic understanding and support. TodayS communis 
lies are actively involved in their schools, and they are in- 
creasingly sensitive to changes wiifiin them. Schools cannot 
move far from the ideas of their const! tuenis without ex- 
periencing difficulties. 

Any school district seeking to deveUip a sound program 
for the gifted and talented must be concerned with keeping 
the many interest groups of the communiiy well informed. 
The first step loward effective community relinions is a 
(otaUy informed general staff commit led to the spctitil pro- 
gram for the gifted arid talented. A divided profcHsional staff 
can quickly desu rn' tfie best efforts of a nUmneci program. 
Administration, through its insiructional leaders, should 
assume a major role in inforrTiing and workini^ with staff and 
the many publics in the communis'. Those svhu assist in 
developing a program are usualK^ it^ besl supptH lers. Parents 
of the gified and taiented are actively Interesied in their 
children's individiial rieeds. As a group, thwv can be wounied 
on to give active suppfuf l«) a prtit^fam, it they are well 
informed. 

Cnunsefing of narenls of gihed and laknted cfilldren and 
^oulh includes hoih individual and i;roup conseling. I f a 
srogram is in j'pcf.ile HUL■ce^'^^u!K^ [lareni Ciuniselirig is 
lecessary. The degree nf involvefTicni will dilfer, dependifig 
sn^is complexity of rhe programs. The niajor task will, 1 > 
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course, occur during the first year of operation, when the 
identification process reveals that it will be necessary to com- 
municate with a large group of parents. An effective informa^ 
tional group meeting, or series of meetings, should be held 
to establish the groundwork for the special program. 

Parents should be informed about the broadening concept 
of giftedness, its implications, how they can assist their child 
and what the instructional program is all about. From that 
point on, counseling will be, more than likely, on an indiv- 
idual basis. 

The individuai who does the counseling must be familiar 
with the psychology of the gifted and talented, at the perl! of 
doing more harm than good when dealing with parents, 
PareiUs vvill be quick to notice uncertainty and lack of com- 
mitment. They must feel that the program for their child Is a 
quality one. With that feeling in the beginning, success can 
be predicted; without it, failure may result, 
CONCLUSION 

In summary form, here are some of the major features of a 
program design: 

1) Those involved in the total program should have a thor- 
ough knowledge of the broadened concept of giftedness. 

2) Curriculum instructicinal and pupil personnel should play 
key roles in designing and developing programs, 

3) An assessment of needs should be conducted in the school 
district to point up the priority needs of the gifted and 
talented. 

4) The philosophy and objectives for both the pupils and 
program should be clearly established. 

5) Identification criteria for the specific target group (s) 
should be fully developed, 

6) The administrative design to serve the pupils should be 
developed according to local needs, 

7) A differentiated curriculum design articulated with dif- 
ferentiated leaching strategies for the gifted and talented 
should be designed and developed as the core of the pro- 
gram, 

S) The differentiated program should be articulated and 
coordinated with total general education at all levels. 

9) Public understanding should be nurtured among the many 
publics of the community, 

10) Instructional and supportive personnel should be care- 
fully selected. 

11) A definilive plan for evaluation should be developed to 
assure that ihe goals for both pupil and program will bo 
met. 

12) P.] rents should play an integral role in all aspects of the 
program. 

13) Community resouices of both the human and physical 
nature sliould be fully ulili/ed by ihose developing and 
implementing the piograni, 

14) f- uncling sc)urx-es from all public and private sectors should 
be eNplortM.I. 

Programming lor the gifted and [alcnied is an ini I part 
i)i Ihe total educ.ilifjnal process. By their special nature, pro^ 
grams will vary from district to district, We should, however, 
Lf^nsider each of the f-iCUMs mentioned when designing, 
developing and implemeniing these special education pro^ 
grams for tfie gified and taieiUed. 



IDENTiFICATION OF THE GIFTED AND TALENTED 



One of the foremost concerns in programming for the 
giftud and talented is identification. This process actually 
sorves two purpores. It ^nablos a Planning and Placement 
Team to determine which students possess exceptional abili- 
tius such that their needs are not met in the regular program, 
Furiher, it becomes prescriptive to the extent that the assess- 
ment process provides teachers with information used to 
individualize program planning. 

No single identification scheme is without its shortcom- 
ings, nor is any one design appropriate for the identification 
of every type of gift or talent. What is needed Is a variety of 
measureSj both objective and subjectivCj which will support 
and supplement one another. 

Connecticut legislation and administrative guidelines are 
based on a broadened concept of giftednesSj one which views 
traditional academic ability as only one criteria within a wide 
spectrum of intellectual aptitudes and abllltlcSj including 
creativity and talent In the graphic or performing arts. 

As spelled out In Section 10-76 of the Connecticut General 
Statutes, ''extraordinary learning ability" is deemed to be 
the power to learn possessed by the top five per cent of the 
students in a school district as chosen by the special educa- 
tion Planning and Placement Team on the basis of (1) per- 
formance on relevant and standardized measuring instru- 
ments or (2) demonstratu'd or potential academic achievement 
or intellectual creativity, 

''Outstanding talent in the creative arts" is deemed to be 
that talent possessed by the top five per cent of the students 
in a schoul district who have been chosen by the special edu- 
cation Planning and Placement Team on the basis of demon- 
strated or potential achievemeni in music, viSLial arts or the 
performing arts. 

Thus wo see thai children capable of high performance 
include those with demonstrated achievemeni and/ or poten- 
tial ability in any of the following areas, singly or in com- 
bination: 

1) general init^lleciual ability 

2) specific academic aptitude 

3) creative or productive thinking 

4) leadership ability 

5) visual and performing arts 

6) psychomotor ability 

7) disadvantaged potential 

Using these as criteria for giflud nnd talented may result 
in the idcniirication of three to five per cent of the total 
school populailon, depending on how many students the 
program can accommodale. 

The responsibility for the I den tiffcat Ion of eligible pupils 
rests svilh the superintendent of schools or jn employee of 
the school dlsirici to whom he may delegate ihU responsibi- 
lity. Such identification should be biiscd on a study of all 
available evidence as lu the pupil's ability and potential made 
by personnel qualified to administer and interpret upproprialo 
slandardi/cd tests, judge demonstrated ability and potential, 
and recognise oulsianding inlont In the creative aris. 

Evidence as lo a pupirs eNlraordinary learning ability and/ 
or ouistandi.ig talent in the creative arts must be sallsfactury 
io the Secrgtary of the State Bnnrd nf Educntinn. 

Evidence of giftcdness and unusu.il talent may be deter- 



mined in a multiplicity of ways. These screening and identlfr- 
catfon procedures should include objective measures as well 
as subjective evaluations by qualiffed professionals, These 
professionals are responsible for providing an integrated de- 
Sign which combines objective and subjective measures to 
cover such areas as: 

1) Consistently very superior scores on a number of ap- 
propriate standardized tests. 

2) judgement of teachers, pupil personnel specialists, 
administratorSj and supervisors who are familiar with 
the demonstrated and/or potential abilities of the 
individual 

3) Evidence of advanced skills^ imaginative insight and 
intense interest and involvement 

4) Judgements of specialized teachers (i,e,, art and music), 
pupil personnel specialists and experts in the arts who 
are qualified to evaluate the pupils' demonstrated and/ 
or potential talent. 

As noted, systematic assessment practices vary according 
to the definition of gifiedness used. In every case, however, 
the procedures should be designed td avoid arbitrary cut-off 
points or limitations. The identification process should Iden- 
tify a small percentage of pupils with extraordinary ability 
and outstanding talent whose needs are such that they cannot 
be met In the regular school program. 

PROJECT IMPROVE 
System for Identifymg Gifted and Talented Students 
By Joseph S. Ranzulli 
The purpose of this system Is to provide persons who are 
involved in the Identification of gifted students with a com- 
prehensive plan that wiff assist ihem in both the screening 
and the selection process. The system is designed 

1 ) to take account of a variety of identification criteria, 

2) to minimize the amount of individual testing required, 
and 

3) to show a relationship between the objectives of the 
program and the criteria upon which selection is based. 

The steps involved in identification should take place In 
the spring of the year before students are placed in the pro- 
gram. For students svho are continuing in the program, the 
same procedure should be followed; however, test data 
should be updated and in formation should be obtained from 
special program teachers svho hnve worked with the students 
during the preceding year. Screening and selection should be 
carried out by a committee consisting of teachers, adminis- 
trators, and pupil personnel specialists, 

Bofoie the screening and selection system can be imple- 
mented the following three decisions should be made: 

1) How many students will be Involved In the program? 

2) What area or ureas will the program focus upon? (Lang- 
uage Arts, Science, etc,) 

3) From what grade levels will the sludents be selected? 
Once ihcst' basic program decisions have been made, the 

fcjilosving steps should be followed: 

PART I; SCREENING 

Stup A: /ntel/igence Test Information 

Section A of the Screening and Selectltjn Form should be 
complyted for all students who are in the gradc(s) below the 



grade(s) from which students will be selected for the pro- 
gram. In the very early stage of the screening process, all 
youngsters in these grades should be considered eligible for 
the program. This approach will minimize the chances of 
overlooking youngsters who do not earn a high evaluation on 
any one criterion, but who may be good candidates for the 
program when several criteria arc looked at collectively. 
Each step in this i den tifica lion system svlll be directed toward 
reducing the number of students who are eligible for the pro- 
gram. 

If the program deals mainly with one or rriore of the tra- 
ditipnal academic areas, a minimum group intelligence test 
score should be established. Any student who has scored at 
or above this cut-off point on any of his group intelligence 
tests should be continued in the screening process. 

Because of errors in measurement that are Inherent in 
group measures, and because some youngsters simply do not 
demonstrate their best performance in group testing situa- 
tions, an individual intelligence test should be administered 
to all students who score five or less points below the group 
test cut-off score. Because of the cultural inequalities in 
intelligence tests, minority group students and students 
coming from low socioeconomic backgrounds who score 15 
or less points below the cut-off score also should be given an 
individual test. Since individual intelligence tests are alsb ' 
culture bound, the subjective judgment of the psychoiogist 
should be used in interpreting test performance for minority 
group and low socio-economic youngsters. 

Scores from intelligence tests should rarely, if ever, be 
used as the only criteria for admission to a program for the 
gifted. This IS. especially true If the program focuses upon 
the development of non-academic talents such as art, music, 
leadership, drama, and creativity. If the program does focus 
on one or more of the traditional academic areaSj students 
with unusually high scores can usually be recommended for 
the program without further consideration of additional In- 
formation. With the exception of students who are unusually 
low in intelligence, a good rule ro foUow Is THAT NO CHILD 
SHOULD BE EXCLUDED FROM THE PROGRAM SOLE- 
LY ON THE BASIS OF INTELLIGENCE TEST RESULTS. 

If the program deals with developing the creative potential 
which is present in all youngstorSj or with special aptitudes 
and talents such as musiCj mechanics, drama, etc., Steps A 
and B should be skipped and screening and selection should 
focus on Steps C, D, and E. 
Act ion based on Step A 

After all intelligence information has been gathered for 
students who arc eligible for a program that deals with one or 
Tiore ol the traditional academic areas and cut-off points have 
Dcen established, the following decisions can be made: 

1 ) Students who score ten or more points above the cut- 
off score should be recommended for placement in the pro- 
gram. 

2) Students who score ten or more points below the cut- 
jff score should not be recommended for placement in the 
)rogram. 

3) All other student s should bu conimued in the scroen- 
ng process, 

Uep B: Achievvment infomnition 

If the program deals with one or more of ihc iradllional 
cademic areaSi Section B of the Screening and Scieclion 
'orm should be completed for .ill eligible siudenls svho have 
leen continued in the identiflcaiion prncess. Section B points 
'Ui each studonrs bust aiea(s) of pcrformantc, and ihK \\v 
□rmation shtiuld becaiefLilly considered when the pragram 

o ■ ' 
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focuses on a particular academic area. For example, if the 
program is designed to develop advanced levels of proficiency 
in science, then special consideration should be given to stu- 
dents who have demonsiratcd high performance in this area. 
If a variety of special program offerings are available, but 
space or scheduling problems prohibit enrollment in more 
than one area, student interest should be respected, and, if 
necessary. Interviews with a guidance counselor should be 
arranged to help students clarify their interests. 

At this point, the screening and selection committee 
should have a fairly good idea about which students are the 
best achievers, but whenever there is some doubt about a stu- 
dent's past performance, the Information required in Step C 
should be gathered. 

Special consideration should be given to students who 
score unusually high on intelligence tests, but who display 
poor performance on achievement tests and/or course grades. 
These youngsters may be bored by a curriculum which has 
failed to challenge their superior abilities, and this lack of 
challenge sometimes causes them to be discipline problems 
in the regular classroom. A special program may be the best 
way to renew these students' Interest In learning. 
Action Based on Step B 

Because of variations In student motivation, different 
standards in grading practices, and the frequent lack of re- 
lationship between course content and standardized achieve- 
ment tests, decisions based on Step 2 should be approached 
with great caution. Whenever there is any doubt about a stu- 
dent's motivation and ability to accomplish work in the spe- 
cial program the additional information suggested in StepC 
should be gathered. With these cautions In mind, the follow- 
ing action might be based on Step B: 

1) Students who have unusually high achievement in the 
area(s) with which the special program will deal should be 
recommended for placement, 

2) Students with unusually low achievement should not 
be recommended for placement (note above caution about 
students who have high fntefligence scores but low achieve- 
ment test scores and/or course grades). Students svho are 
eliminated at this step may be nominated laierasa special 
recommendation, 

3) All other students should be continued in the screen- 
ing process. 

Step C: Teacher Judgment 

A Scale for Rating the Behavioral Characteristics o f 
Superior Students (SRBCSS) should be completed for all stu- 
dents who have not yet been selected for the program, This 
scale was designed to serve as a guide for teacher iudgment 
in the areas of learning, motivation, creativity , and leader- 
ship. The scores from this scale should be recorded in Sec- 
tion C of the Screening and Selection Form, The mean 
scores of the four separate scales of the SRBCSS should be 
computed and the comments of teachers should be carefully 
considered. 

Action Based on Step C 

1) Students with the highest scores on ihc SRBCSS or 
other rating scales should be considered for placement in the 
special program, 

2) Remaining studcnlt, should not be recommended for 
placomcni unless they arc numin,iled In Section D. 

Step 0: Special Nominations 

After a final list has been compiled, the list slitjuld be 
circulated to teachers from the sending classes and they 
should be allnwcd to make special nnmlnations for any stu- 
dents who arc not un the list but who they fuel should he 



liven further consideration. Teachers should meet with the 
screening and placement committee and be given an oppor- 
tunity to make a case for their special nominations. When- 
ever a child is not placed in the special program, a brief 
statement which summarizes the reasons for not being placed 
should be sent to the teacher who nominated the child. 
Step E: Speciat Aptitudes and Talents 

Whenevora program deals with the development of spe^ 
cial aptitudes and talents, the screening and selection process 
should show a close relationship between the ability being 
developed and the criteria which are used for identification. 
In other words, if the program is mainly directed toward the 
development of general creativity, then tests of this aptitude 
should be given primary consideration in the identification 
process. If the pro|ram deals with the development of talents 
such as art, drama, or music, then persons who are qualified 
to make |udgments in these areas should conduct auditions 
and/or review samples of students' work. Because of the 
limited number of objective instruments for measuring 
various kinds of talents in the fine arts, a good deal of the 
criteria for selection in these areas will have to depend on the 
subiective judgment of experts. Some instruments are avail- 
able for measuring specific abilities such as mechanical 
aptitude, judgment for design, physical dexterity, otc,, and 
current listings of instruments in these areas should be re- 
viewed as a possible source of identification criteria, 

PART II; SELECTION 
At the conciusion of Step D (or Step E If the program 
deals with special aptitudes or talents), the Summary box on 
the first page of the Screening and Selection Form should be 
completed and all students who have been recommended in 
one of the screening steps should be reviewed by the screen- 
ing and selection committee. In most cases, the list of stu- 
dents recommended for the program will exceed the number 
of students that the program can accommodate, and the 
major task in selection will be to trim the list down to the 
desired number. In addition to certain practical considera- 
tions such as balance between boys and girls, geographic 
locations of students, scheduling, etc, some general guide- 
lines can be used to assist in making the final decisions. 

The most important consideration is to achieve a balance 
among the various types of students who have been recom- 
mended. A good Idea is to arrange the groups in such a way 
that they contain some high IQ students, some high achiev- 
ers, and some students who have received high ratings in 
motivation, creativity, and leadership. This approach may 
cause the committee to eliminate some high IQ or high 
achievement students In favor of students who are lower in 
these abilities but high in characteristics that will be impor- 
tant to the overall functioning of the group. The result will 
be a more heterogeneous group that can profit from each 
other and that can engage in activities that require a coopera- 
tivc blend of various ablliiies. 

A second guideline in making the final selection Is to 
consider vvhich students might suffer adverse effects from 
participating In a program that requires high performance. 
Some students do not adjust well to the heightened competi- 
tion that is almost always present in programs that bring 
together highly able youngsters, and for this reason, it may 
be wise to ollminate students whose participation in the pro^ 
gram will place them under undue pressure. 



The development of the Scale for Rating Behavioral 
Characteristics of Superior Students (SRBCSS) represents 
an attempt to provide a more objective and systematic 
Instrument that can be used as an aide in guiding teacher 
judgement in the identification process. It is not intended to 
replace existing identification procedures such as measures 
of intelligence, achievement and creativity; rather, It is of- 
fered as a supplementary means that can be used in conjunc- 
tion with other forms of Identification. 

A guiding principle In using the SRBCSS emphasizes the 
relationship between the student's subscore and the types 
of curricu[ar experiences that will be offered in a special 
program. Every effort should be made to capitalize on an 
individuals strengths by developing learning experiences 
that take account of the area or areas in which the student 
has received high ratings. For example, a student who earns 
high ratings on the iVIotivatlonal Characteristics Scale will 
probably profit most from a program that emphasizes self- 
initiated pursuits and an independent study approach to 
learning, A student svith high scores on the Leadership 
Characteristics Scale should be given opportunities to organ- 
ize activities and to assist the teacher and his classmates in 
developing plans of action for carrying out projects. 

In addition to looking at a student's profile of subscores 
for identification purposes, teachers can derive several use- 
ful hints for programming by analyzing student ratings on 
individual scale Items. These items call attention to differ- 
ences in behavioral characteristics and in most cases suggest 
the kinds of educational experiences that are most likely to 
represent the youngster's preferred method or style of learn- 
ing. Thus, a careful analysis of scale items can assist the 
teacher In her efforts to develop an individualized program 
of study for each student. 
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SUMMARY SHEET 
Scale for Rating Behavioral Characteristics of Superior Students 
Joseph S. Renzuin / Linda H. Smith / Alan J. White / Carolyn M. Callahan / Robert K. Hartman 
Name ^ ^ Date _ . 



School Grade _ Age - - . 

Yeai^ Months 

Teacher or person cornpleting this form _. 



"How long have you known this child? . Months. 



Directions. These scales are designed to obtain teacher estimates of a student's characteristics In the areas of learning, moti- 
vation, creativity and leadership. The items are derived from the research literature dealing with characteriitlcs of gifted and 
creative persons. It should be pointed out that a considerable amount of individual differences can be found within this 
population: and therefore, the profiles are likely to vary a great deal. Each item in the scales should be considered separately 
and should reflect the degree to which you have observed the presence or absence of each characteristic. Since the four 
dimensions of the instrument represent relatively different sets of behaviot^^ the scores obtained from the separate scales 
should not be summed to yield a total score. Please read the statement carefully and place an X in the appropriate place 
according to the following scale of values: 

1. If you have seldom or never observed this characteristic, 

2. if you have observed this characteristic occaBionally. . 

3. If you have observed this characteristic to a considerable degree. 

4. If you have observed this characteristic almost all of the time. 

Space has been provided .following each item for your comments. ^ 



Scoring, Separate scores for each of the ten dimensions may be obtained as follows: 

• Add the total number of X's In each column to obtain the "Column Total." 

• MulUply the Column Total by the "Weight" for each column to obtain the "Weighted Column Total." 

• Sum the Weighted Column Totals across to obtain the "score" for each dimension of the scale, 

• Enter the Scores below, 

I Learning Characteristics , * . . , , - . 

II Motivational Characteristics „_„_^ 

in Creativity Characteristics . 

IV Leademhip Characteristics , _- - , 

V Artistic Characteristics - - - - . - - . 

VI Musical Characteristics . . . , _ - - - - _ - 

VII Dramatic Characteristics - 

Vin Communication Characteristics ^ Precision ...... _ ' - - - - 

IX Communication Characteristics = Expressiveness .... 

X Planning Characteristic.^ - 
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Name 



Joseph S. Remm / Linda H. Smith / Alan J. White / Carolyn M. Callahan / Robirt K. Hartma 

— — — — - — Date 



School 



. Grade 



. Age , 



Yean 



Months 



Teacher or person completing this form 
How long have you known this child? _ 



^ Months, 



pQFt I : Learn ing Charac teris tics 



--Seldom =OccQ- —Con- ^Almost 
or neuer sionaily Merably always 



1. Has unusually advanced vocabulary for age or grade level' uses 
terms in a meaningful way; has verbal behavior characterized by 
■*riehness" of expression, elaboration^ and fluency. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


2, Possesses a large storehouse of information about a variety of 
topics (beyond the usual interests of younpten his age). 




□ 


□ 


□ 


3. Has quick mastery and recall of factual information, 

4. Has rapid insight into eauae-effect relationships: tries to dis- 
cover the how and why of things; asks many provocative ques- 
tions (as distinct from informational or factual questions)- wants 
to know what makes things (or people) "tick." 


□ 
□ 


□ 

□ 


□ 
□ 


□ 

□ 


5. Has a ready grasp of underlying principlei and can quickly make 
valid generalizations about events, people, or things; looks for 
similarities and differences in eventSi people, and things. 


□ 


D 


□ 


□ 


6, Is a keen and alert observer: usually "sees more'* or "gets 
more" out of a story* film, etc. than others. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


7, Reads a great deal on his own: usually prefers aduU level books- 
does not avoid difficult material - may show a preference for 
biography, autobiography, encyclopedias, and atlases. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


8, Tries to understand complicated material by separating it into 
its respective parts; reasons things out for himself; sees logical 
and common sense answers. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Add Column Total 
Multiply by Weight 
Add Weighted Column Totals 
Total 


□ 

(1) 

□ 


□ 

(2) 
* □ 


□ 
(3) 
* □ 

L 


□ 

(4) 
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Scale for Rating Behavioral Characteristics of Superior Studeniit 



Name 




Date 






School 


Grade 




Aae 




Teacher or person conipletinn this forni 






Years 


Months 


i£wvv iwii^ iiaVE you Known LiilS CniiQ ' 




Months 




Part II: Motiuational Chairacteristics 

1. Becomes absorbed and truly involved in certain topics or prob- 
lems,' is persistent in seektns task comDlpHnn f ft le snmeHmse 
difficult to get him to move on to another topic) 


" Seldom 
or never 

□ 


— Oeea. 
sionally 

□ 


-Con- 
siderably 

□ 


= Almost 
always 

□ 


2. Is easily bored with routine tasks. 




□ 


□ 


□ 


3. Needs little external motivation to follow through in work that 
initially excites him. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


4. Strives toward perfectioni is self critical; is not easily satisfied 
with his own speed or products. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


5. Prefers to work independently: requires little direction from 
teachers. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


6, Is interested in many ''adult" problems such as religion politics 
sex, race = more than usual for age leveL 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


7v Often is self assertive (sometimes even aggressive): stubborn 
in his foeiiefs. 


□ 


□ 


□ 




8. Likes to organize and bring structure to things, people, and 
situations. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


9. Is quite concerned with right and wrongs good and bad; often 
evaluates and passes judgment on events, people, and things. 




□ 




□ 


Add Column Total 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Multiply by Weiffht 


ID 


<3) 


(3) 


('D 


Add Wci^hied Cnlumn Tolals 


□ 




* □ 




Toial 
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Name ^ 
School 



Scale for Rating BehauiorQ! Characteristics of Suparior Students 
Joseph S. Renzulli / Linda H. Smith / Alan J. White / Carolyn Callahan / Robert K, Hartman 

~= „ — — „ • Date 



Grade 



Age ^ 



Months 



Teacher or person completing this form 
How long have you known this child? 



Months. 



Part Hi: Creativity Characteristics 


—Seldom 
or neuer 


— Occa- 
sionally 


—Con- 
Biderably 


•"Aiirii 
alwayt 


1. Displays a great deal of curiosity about many things: is eon- 
stantly asking questions about anything and everything. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


a 


2. Generates a large rumber of ideas or solutions to problems and 
^estiong'; often offers unusual ("way Qut"), unique, clever 
responses. 


□ 


□ 


P 


a 


3. Is uninhibited in expressions of opinion: is sometimes radical 
and spirited in disagreement; is tenacious. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


a 


4. Is a high risk taker: is adventurous and speculative. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


a 


b. Displays a good deal of Intellectual playfulness; fantasizes; 
imagines ("I wonder what would happen if = , , manipulates 
ideas (i.e. changer, elaborates upon them); is often concerned 
with adapting, improving and modifying Institutions, objects, 
and systems. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


6, Displays a keen sense of humor and sees humor in situations 
that may not appear to be humorous to others. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


7. Is unusually aware of his impulses and more open to the irra= 
tronal in himself (freer expression of feminine interest for boys, 
greatei than usual amount of independence for girls); shows 
emotional sensitivity. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


8, Is sensitive to beauty: attends to aesthetic characteristics of 
thinp. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


9, Is nonconforming: accepts disorder; is not interested In details; 
is individualistic; does not fear being different. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


iO, Criticizes constructively: is unwilling to accept Huthoritarian 
pronouncement.s without critical nxaminution. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Add Column Total 


□ 


□ 


□ 


D 


Multiply by Weitrhi 




(2) 






Add Wci^hled Column Tatah 


□ 


' □ 






Total 
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Scale for Rating Behauiorai Characierisiics of Superior Students 
Joseph S. Renzulli / Linda H. Smith / Alan J. White / Carolyn Callahan / Robert K, Hartman 



Name 




Datt 






Schooi 


Grade 


Af*a 












Yeare 


Months 


Teacher or person completing this form 










How loni* hfivp Vnu known fhie nhjlH*? 




Month; 






?art IV: Leadenhip Characierisiics 


-Seldom 
or never 


— Ocea- 
sionally 


=€on- 
siderably 


=Alm ost 
al ways 


I. Carries fesponsibility well : can be counted on to do what he has 
promised and usually does it well. 


□ 


□ 


a 


□ 


h Is self confident with children his own age as well as adults; 
seems comfortable when asked to show his work to the class. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


E, Seems to be well liked by his classmates. 


□ 




□ 




Is cooperative with teacher and classmates- tendH to avoid 
bickering and Is generally easy to get along with 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


u Can express himself well; has good verbal facility and is usually 
well understood. 


□ 


1 1 

□ 


□ - 


□ 


, Adapts readily to new situation.^; is flexible in thought and action 
and does not seem disturbed when the normal routine is 
changed. 


□ 


□ 


□ 




. Seems to enjoy being around other people: is sociable and 
prefers not to be alone. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


D 


, Tends to dominate others when they are around: generally 
directs the activity in which he is involved. 


□ 


□ 


□ ■ 


□ 


, Participates in most social activities connected with the school: 
can be counted on to be there if anyone is. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


D 


Excels in athletic activities: is well coordinated and enjoys all 
sorts of athletic games. 


□ 


□ 


□ 




Add Column Total 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Muilipiy by Weight 


(1) 


(3) 






Add Woighicd Column Toials 




- □ 






Total 
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Name 
School 



Scale for Rating Behavioral CharaciGmtics of Superior Students 
Joaeph Renzulli / Linda H. Smith / Alan J. White / Carolyn M. Callahan / Robert K. Hartman 



Date 



^ Grade Age 



Teacher or person completing thli form 



Years Months 



How long have you known this child? Months 



Pari V: Artistic CharaQieridlics 

1. Likes to participate in art activities; is eager to visually express 
ideas. 


=Seldom 
or neuer 

□ 


-^Occa- 
sionally 

□ 


—Con- 
siderably 

□ 


=AimOHt 
always 

□ 


2 


. Incorporates a large number of elements into art work' varlei 
the subject and content of art work. 


lJ 


□ 


1 1 

□ 


□ 


3 


Arrives at unique, unconventional solutions to artistic problems 
as opposed to traditional, conventional ones. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


4. 


Concentrates for long periods of time on art projects. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


6. 


Willingly tries out different media; experiments with a 
variety of materials and techniques. 




□ 


□ 


□ 


6. 


Tends to select art media for free activity or classroom 
projects. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




Is particularly sensitive to the environment; is a keen observer 
= sees the unusual, what may bo overlooked by others. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


8. 


Produces balance and order in art work. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


D 


9, 


Is critical of own work; sets high standards of quality; often 
reworks creation in order to refine it. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


10. Shovifs an interest in other student*s art work —^spends 
time Hludying and discussing their Work. 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


11. 


Elaborates on ideas from other people uses them as a 
jumping off point'* as opposed to copying them. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




Add Column Total 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




Multiply hv Weight 


(1) 


(3) 


(3) 


f'/j 




Adii Weigh led Coluntn To I a Is 


a 


" a 




* □ 




Total 
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Scak for Hating Behavioral Charactcrislic^ of Superior Students 
Joseph S. Ren^ulli / Linda H. Smith / Alan J, White / Carolyn M. Callahan / Robeft K, Hartman 



Name 



School Oradu Age __________ 

Years Months 

Teacher or person completing this form 



How long have you known this child? Months. 

Part VI: Musical ChamcterisUcB Seldom ^Occa- -Can- --Almost 

or neuer sionally stderably always 

1, Shows a sustained interest in music seeks out opportunities 
to hear and create music. 

2, Perceives fine differences in musical tone (pitch, loudness, 
timbre, duration), 

3, Easily remembers melodies and can produce them accurately, 

4, Eagerly participates in musical activities, 

5, Plays a musical instrument (or indicates a strong desire to). 

6, Is sensitive to the rhythm of the muHie: responds through 
body movements to changes in the tempo oi xh^ musif^. 

7, Is aware of nnd can identify a variety of sounds heard at a 
givin moment — is sensitive to "back^ground" noiseSj to 
chords that accompany a melody, to the different sounds 
of singers or instrumentalists In a performance. 

Add Column Total 

Multiply by Weight 

Add Weighted Column Totah 

Total ■ CZZ'Z7ZZ^"3 



a 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


a 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


D 


(n 


(2) 




CI) 


a 




- □ 


* a, 
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Name _ 
School 



Scale for Rating Behavioral Charaaterislics of St4perior Students 
Joseph S, Ronzuin / Linda Smith / Alan J. White / Carolyn M. Callahan / Robert 

~ - - - — — __^=__^ Date 



K, Hartman 



Teacher or person completing this form 

How long have you known thi^ child? 

Part V! I: Dram a tics Ch arac tcristics 

1. Volunteers to participate in classroom plays or skits. 

2. Easily tells a story or gives an account of some experience. 

3. Effectively uses gestures and facial expressions to communicate 
feelings, 

4. Is adept at role-playing, improvising, acting out situations 
"on the spot,'- 

5. Can readily Idontify himself with the moods and motivations 
of characters, 

■6. Handles body with ease and poise for his particular age. 

7, Creates original plays or makes up plays from stories. 

8, Commands and holds the attention of n Rroup when speaking. 

9, Is able to evoke emotional responses fmm listeners ~ can get 
people to laugh, to frown, to feel tense, etc. 

10, Can imitate othem = is able to mimic the wny people speak, 
walk, gesture. 

Acid Cfiluffin Total 
Multiply by Weight 
Add Waisihtod Colufun Totals 
Total 



Grad€ 



. Age 



Years 



Months 



Months, 



^Seldom 


=Occa- 


—Con- 


=Armost 


or never 


sionaliy 


siderably 


always 


a 


■ □ 


□ 


a 


□ 


d 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




a 


□ 


□ 


□ ■ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


a- 




□ 


(1) 


12} 


(■1) 


('tj 


□ 


" a 




* □ 
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Scale for Baling Behavioral CharaciQriMics of Supenor Students 
Joseph S, Renzulli / Linda H. Smith / Alan J. White / Carolyn M. Callahan / Robert K. Hartrnan 

Date 



School 



Grade 



Age „ 



Teacher or person compleLiny thiB form 
How long have you known this child? ^ 



Part V!!!: Communication Charactcfistics ^ Precision 



Years 



Months 



Seldom 



„ Months. 



-Con- 



^AlntoHt 





or never 


sionally 


siderably 


alujayi 


1, Speaks and writes directly and to the point. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


a 


2, Modifies and adjusts expression of idoas for ninxlmum 
reception. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


a 


3, Is able to revise and edit in a way which is concise, yet 
retains essential Ideas, 


□ 


□ 


□ 


a 


4. Explains things precisely and cloarly. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


a 


5. Uses descriptive words to add color, emotion, and beauty. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


o 


6, Expresses thoughts and needs clearly and coneisely. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


a 


7, Can find various ways of expressing idea.^ so oLher^ will 
understand. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


a 


8. Can describe things in a few very apprnpriatt* word^ 


■ a 


□ 


□ 


a 


9. Is able to express fine shades of meaning by ukc of a lar^e 
stock of synonyms. 


□ 


□ 




a 


10. Is able to express ideiis in a variety of alternHtt' vs'uvs. 


n 




□ 


a 


11, Knows and can use rnany words closely ir»Iated in nieanint?. 


□ 


a 


□ 


a 


Add Colunui Total 


□ 


n 


□ . 


a 


MnUiply by Weight 


ID 






(■1) 


j\d(l \\ cli^h {f'd Cnlttmn 7V/ / nls 


G 


^ n 


* n 


- a 


Total 
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Scale for Rating Hohavioral CharuciemticH of Supenor Siudcnl.'^ 
Joseph S. Renzulli / Linda H. Smith / Ahm J. White / Carolyn M. Callahan / Robort K. 

— — ________ ===___^~___„___ Date 



Hartman 



^ Grade 



'^l^^fl^er Of person complLUing this form 
^Hi^long have you known this child? _ 



Month 5^ 



Mnnth.H 



1^: Communication Charactemlics — Espre^^ivcncm 

1, voice expressively to convey or enhance meaninii. 

^oflyeyH information non-verbally through j^esiurus, faeiai 
^^prcMsions, and **body huijiuaue/* 



-Sc[ldom —Ovca- 
or never Hionailv 



□ 



□ 
□ 



- -Cnn- 
siderahly 

□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 



liUerestinii storyteller. 






a 






^^^^ colorful and iniayinntive 
analoylcH. 


figures of speech sueh ;is puns 


^1 


a 




□ 




Afltl ('fi!iit}in Tiidil 


L. J 


a 


n 


n 




Miiltiply by W'i'mht 


( 1) 






i-n 




Adfl Wi'ii^fi led Column Tofals 


13 




. ,—1 


" n 



Tnlnl 



3 



Name 



Joseph Rynzulli / Linda H. Smith / Alyn J. White / Carolyn M, Callahan / Robert K. Hartman 
=™ — ~— Date 



School 



Grad© 



Teacher or person completing this forni 

How long have you known this child? 

Pari X: Planning Characierktics , 



Years 



Months 



Months. 



Seldom —Occa- 
or never sianally 



^Con^ --Almost 
Hidera bly always 



1. Determines what information or resources are? neeessary 
for accomplishing a task. 


a 


□ 


□ 


□ 


2. Grasps the relationship of individual steps to the whole 
process. 


□ 


□ 


□ ■ 


□ 


3, Allows time to execute all steps involved iri a process. 


□ 


□ 




□ 


L Foresees consequences or effects of actions. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


5. Organizes work well. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


6, Takes into account the details necessary to accomplish a goal. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


a 


7. Is good at games of strategy where It is necessary to anticipate 
several moves ahead. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


H. Recognizees the various alternativp methods for accomplishing 
a goal. 


a 


□ 


□ 


□ 


9. Can pinpoint where areas of difficulty mifiht arisj> in a pro- 
cedure or activity. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


10. Arranges steps of a project in a sensible order or time 
sequence, 


a 


□ 


□ 


□ 


11. Is good at breaking down an activity into step by .^tep 
procedures. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


12, Establishes priorities when organii^ing activities. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


13. Shows awarenos.H of limitations relating to time. spaeCt 
materials^ and abilities when working on group or 
individual projects, 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Can provide details that contributr to tlu* developmimt of a 
plan or procedurts 


a 


a 


□ 


□ 


16, Sees nlternative ways iu distribute work or assign piMiph* to nccomplish 
a task. 


n 


o. 


□ 


□ 


Acid Cohimfi 7'iftal 


□ 




n 


□ 


Multiply hy Wvi^ht 


III 








Add We iff htiHl Column Totah 




* 171 




* a 



Total 
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IN-SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAM MODEL 
FOR PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL IN THE 
EDUCATION OF THE GIFTED AND TALENTED 



PhHosophy 

School clisiricis function to nu'Oi ihc educaiionai needs of 
ihc people they scrvLv To accomplish ihusc ends, each cQm= 
poncni of ihe school district (general educnilon, special cdu^ 
cation, elc.) deserves Us share of resources such as time, people 
and funds. yuu know, most decisions relaied lo the seLling 
of prigriues among Uioso components place "people" and 
"things" in compeiilion for the all too scarce ''time" and 
"resources." The greaiesl need is too nflen placed in the 
"thinp" caicgory. 

VVfien we discuss training for an educaiionai component, 
we iire talking about a people actlvliy, Each school dlsirict 
should be committed lo ihc continuing educaiion of all Its 
professional personnel involved in the education of children 
and youth. This commilment Is a natural extension of the 
commitment to quality education. Further, as the local school 
districts expand ihelr instructional programs, add facilities 
and increase resources, they create or Impose ncsv oxpccia- 
lions on instructional and ancillary staff for positive per^ 
formancc. As adminisiraiive and supervisory staffs expand 
their expertise through pre^service and gradudte study, their 
oxpectaiions for professional performance by the general 
staff increase, A sensitive school district should, therefore, 
provide altcrnaiive opportunities for the continued profes- 
sional growth of those who work with gifted and talented 
children and youth. 

The total time, human and financial resources provided 
by the school district lor such professional orientation, pre- 
paration and Irv^ervice training will directly reflect the 
district's concern for professional grosvih and the process 
that brings about change to meet the needs of the gifted and 
talented, CommiimcMU lo Improved in-service training can 
best be reached when: 

1) the district recognises it as pari of the loial educational 
St rue tu re 

2) the participanls are involved In the planning and 
implementation 

3) the district views insetvice training U) be as important 
as other componenis of the educational plan. 

Basic Assumptions 
When a school district has developed .1 philosophy rela- 
tive to in-service training for the glfietl and lalenled, opera- 
tional guidelines must be designed to assuie effective Imple- 
nientaiion i)f the philosophy. 

These guidelines are represenied by four" v^irlable com- 
ponents relative to the concept of in-surviLC training: I ) hu= 
man restiurces, 2) strategies, 3) Cfxiteni areas, and 4) the 
processes related to in-service 1 raining fnr the gifted and 
talented. 

Each (>f these cuniponcfils is delineak'd by several basic 

assumptions, 

/, Human Res ui frees 

a. All target groups (Board of EduCiillon, community, 
administration/etc J should have the developmeni of 
prfjfcsslonal compciency in this area as a top priority. " 

b. Commitment to improvement should precede the 

design of such Impiovcmeni stralegles. ^ / 



c. The local school district has a responsibility to provide 
for professional growth of its total staff. This in turn 
inaxlmizcs growth among the special groups of children 
and youth being served. 

d. Morale Is related to competency and commitment, 
2 Strategm-/nstruction 

a. Recognition of individual differences demands utiliza- 
tion of a variety of differentiated teaching strategies. 
J. Content 

a. Information and knowledge are constantly being 
changed, revvorded, or refined, 

b. Responsible relationships svith pupils and adults re- 
quires familiarity with appropriate bodies of informal 
lion and knosvlcdge, 

4> Processes-tn-Serv/ce 

a. School districts must dciermine thai in-service training 
for the gifted and talented Is a high priority of their pro- 
gram support system, 

b. The resource of time must be provided within which 
appropriate in-service activities can occur, 

c. Human and fiscal resources are essential to any well 
developed in-service program. 

d. Expertise required to: 

a, analyze in=service needs 

b, design and develop a program 

c, implement the proscribed program and evaluate the 
results gained 

e. School districts should be provided by the State Agency 
with models, professional assistance and resources to 
help establish priorities and needs for in-service educa- 
tion. 

PARTH 

PROCESSES OF IN-SERVICE TRAINING 
FOR THE GIFTED AND TALENTED 

The various processes of in-service training for the gifted and 
talented describe those functions svhich must be performed 
in order to assess, design, develop and implement a successful 
training program. The design and implementation of those 
processes may bo carried out in various ways, approacheSj 
directions and by various clusters of target groups of those to 
participate in the training. 

These processes are defined in the following manner: 
/, Assessmeni of Needs assess the current status of a 
school dlsirict In relation to the specifics of ediication 
of the glfied and talented, 
2 Prescrtpt/ve =^ Review the data gathered and then make 
selection of appropriate strategies which will initiate 
desired chtinges in slalt, 
J, tivaktation ^ appraisal which relates to the degree of 
success attained by the In-service program. Therefore, \ 
it Is obvious that specific obiccilves of the training 
program, jIs well as written outcomes for professional 
personnel, iire essential firsl steps to any productive 
evaluation. 

< /nicn'entlons - activities which reflect Incorporation 
of varitHis changes In ol)jectivcs needs or outcomes, A 
continuous flow and utilisation of feedback determines 
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the effective utilization of proposed activitios. 

The local school district should Msumc primary responsibility 

for: 

1. assessing its in-service needs relative to the education 
of the gifted and talented. 

2. developing the goals and objectives for the gifted and 
talented in-service training program in their school 
districts, 

3. specifying the outcomes they anticipate for the partici- 
pants in the process, 

4. initiating contact^v^ith various human resources vt^ho 
have the capaBility'of providing Interventions to effect 
their needs, 

5. identifying the foliow^through aspects as this relates to 
time, personnel and resources. 

The state education agency should assume the responsibility 
for: ' 

1 , providing a scheme to assist the local school districts 
with the necessary technical assistance needed to 
develop the training program, 

2, providing a clearinghouse where the districts may ob- 
tain Information relative to accessabiljty of profes- 
sional expertise needed to conduct training programs, 

3, coordinating state-wide and regional workshops and 
institutes to demonstrate how school districts may 
train personnel in the education of the gifted and 
talented at various levels of training, 

4, maintaining a continual assessment as to the needs of 
training in the various local school district. 



MODEL A 

PROCESSES OF IN-SERVICE TRAINING 
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THREE DIMENSIONS OF IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 



AREA(S) OF GIFTED cHALENTED 



LEVEL ■ ENTRY AND EXPECTANCY LEVEL OF PARTICIPANTS 



TENT - SPECI FIC CATEGORIES OF INFORMATION 
^EAS 




RESEARCH 

PHILOSOPHY A OBJECTIVES 
EOS FOR PROGRAM 
NiNG^ IDENTIFICATION 
31 PLACEMENT 
DESIGN 

ACHING STRATEGIES 
D CURRICULA 



COMMUNITY RELATIONS 
OTHER 
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SECTION A 

(To be comp/eted by school district) 

A. Philosophy 

1, Does your ichoo! district have a wr/tten policy relative to: 

Yes or No 

, a. in-service education _____ 

b. travel 

c. conferences, conventions, workshop attendance " 

2, Does your district u^e in-service education as an integral part of a total program design: 

a, always 

b, sometimes _^ 

c, rarely __^_ 

d, never 
COMMENTS: 



B. Time 

Does your district provide time for in-service education: 

a, regular basis (one day a month, week, etc) 

b, occasionally for special programs 

c, as part of orientation programs 
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e. other 
COMMENTS: 

C Support 

I , In-service education is supported by: 

a. granting credits which arc applicable to salary increments 

b. released time 

c. financial assistance as per contract 

d. summer work arrangement 

e. other 

32 
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COMMENTS: 



2. Is there a specific budget allocation in your district for in-service education (speakers, travel, etc.) 

a. Yes 

b. No 
COMMENTS: 



D, Profess iona/ Staff 

1. Involvement 

a. To what degree arc teachers involved in developing in-service programs. 

1. always 

2. sometimes 

3. rarely 

4. never 

COMMENTS: 

2, Selection 

a, voluntary 

b, appointed 

1. administrator 

2, teachers associations 

3. combination (1 and 2) 

4, other 



COMMENTS: 



SECTION B 
(Refers to Model II) 

Side I ^ Areas of the Gifted and Talented 

The follovving target group(s) of glficd and talented children and youth arc in need of in=service program development 

a. High LQ, == High Achiever _ 

b. Bright Undcrachiever 

c. High Inicllcctual CrcaUvity 
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d. High Polentidl ^ Culturally Different 

e. Musical Talent 

f. Talent in the Visual Arts 
Talent in the Pcrrorming Arts 

h. Leadership 
I Other 



Side II ^ Entry and Expectancy 
A. Entry Point 
1. Public(s) 

The development of in^servicD programs should reflect participation of: 

a. Board of Education 

b. Adrninistration 
Teachers 

d. Anciliary Staff 

e. Parents 

f. Combination (please specify) 



% Others (please specify 



l^J^^^'^^l in^servlce should reflect the current status of the population to be served. The group(s 
identified m A^I is at the followine level of entrvr - biuup^^ 



entry: 

a. Orientation for program 

b. Design and Development of a program 

c. Implementation of a program 

1. initiation 

2, expansion and/or update 

d. Leadership draining 
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Expectancy 

Slate in specific?^ what is oxpcctcd of iho group(s) at the completion of the Irvservicc process. 

1 . The !^taicmcnis should refject responses given In and and should be stated in behavioral terms. 



S/'de III - CONTENT 

Please check the content components which should be included in the in-service program: 

a. Research 

b. Philosophy and Objectives 

c. Needs for Program 
Screening and Identification 

e. Planning and Placement 

f Adminislrative Design 

g. Differentiated Teaching Strategies 

/?, Differentiated Curricula 

L Materials and Eqiiipment 

}. Transportation 

k. Community Resources 

/. Supportive Services 

m. Legislation 

n. Facilities 

a. Administration and Supervision 

er|c 



p. Articulation and Coordination 

Budget 
n ParenuFamity Rote 
5. Community Relations 
f. Other 
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EVALUATION OF PROGRAMS FOR THE GIFTED AND TALENTED 



Gifted programs depend for their very esistencv on the 
support of /oca/ communities^ boards of education ^ and t lie 
administrative and teaching personne/ in each schoo/ district, 
in an effort to assure themseives t/iat time and resources are 
being we// spent, these groups and individua/s right fui/y ex- 
pect special programs to be /le/d accounta/y/e for insiructionai 
outcomes and fulfil/ment of stated objectives. Eva/uatian of 
programs for the gifted and taiented is, however, fraught with 
difficu/ties. It is no simp/e matter, for example, to /acate 
tests which adequate/y measure gains in specia/ interest areas 
or which assess leve/s of cognitive operation beyond simple 
reca// of facts. It is a/so difficult to measure many important 
affective outcomes. However, with a t/iorough /^now/edge of 
the techniques and instruments available, meaningful evalua- 
tion can be achieved, 

ISSUES IN EVALUATION AND ACCOUNTABILITY 
IN SPECIAL PROGRAMS 
FOR GIFTED AND TALENTED CHILDREN 

= By Maurice Eash, University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 

Accouniabiliiy and evaluation have become code svords 
for a pervasive public Hcntlment thai Invcsimcnls wheiher in 
material goods like dutomohilcs or social goods like educa- 
Lion should reiurn due value. That bumpers don't fend off 
bumps or education does not edticaie is viewed as a failure 
of producers being held accountable for making good on the 
promised performance of their goods svhen the consumer 
made a commitment of good faith in the producer's initial 
claims. 

Evaluation enters into this dispute as a process which 
checks the goals obtained in a program against the goals 
promised. However, evaluation is more than determining 
the amount of agreement between goals, just as consumer 
protection is more than a haggle over a fair price. In the 
. large they culminate in philosophical differences, the neces- 
sity of ordering values alorrg some priority, and the expansion 
of considerations to whether the goals were worth pursuing. 
How gonis were selected, what shifts were made from the 
initial formulation and what tradeoffs were made in selection 
of these goals against other possible alternatives become 
evaluation questions of concern equal to the question of 
whether the goals promised wore the ones dclivei ed. 

Speciaf programs, in this c.ise educational programs for 
the gifted and talented, pose special problems in evaluation 
to determine iiccouniability. Accounitibllity is integrally lied 
up with evaluation in the need for obtaining trustwH")rihy data 
that prompts iigreement on the realiiy it represents. Thus the 
rcsolutiofi of central issues in ev.iluaiion .ind accouniabiliiv 
is a critical consideraiinn in the long range [undin.ii of pro- 
grams for the gifted and lalenied. 

This paper examines three issues and sLiggesis iiuidelinus 
for their resolution by the program planning and fLincling 
agencies. The three areas of issues in evuluation are; 

1) What are appropriate frameworks for field evaluation 
as they relate to special educational proj^rams? 

2) What apprfjach to evakia!i(»n methodnlogy Lnmpre- 
hensive .uid rectigni/cs the necessitv Inr several levels of 
evaluation? ' 
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3) What role might granting agencies serve In rendering 
more intelligible the relationship between broad areas of ac- 
countabiliiy and the evaluation research that makes account- 
ability a valuable and generally accepted constituent of every 
program? 

A Framework for Fie/d Evaluation of Special Programs 

Special programs present particular evaluation problems 
inasmuch as they arc often innovaiive and developed within 
field soilings as opposed to a more controlled environment. 
Neither of these conditions preclude the use of an evaluative 
research, but they set forth methodological problems for 
program administrators, project ovaluators and granting 
agencies, which, if not reconciled, are a continuous source of 
antagonisms which seed conflict and interfere with efficient 
program functioning. 

Programs svhich are established under the rubric innovation 
often lack specific definable objectives that are deemed 
necessary in evaluation research. Thus if the evaluator or 
granting agencies insist on ready made specific objectives 
which serve as the instant source of criterion measurements 
for the svorth of a program, innovation becomes sacrifleed 
to meeting this demand, or a climate of duplicity between 
program developers and evaluators prevails. Therefore, field 
programs dubbed innovative must have the option of evolving 
further objectives and clarifying initial objectives as experience 
sheds light on new educational processes and dispels previous 
assumptions of the program staff. 

These more flexible program requirements make demands 
on evaluators to help clarify objectives and trace their 
evolution as svell as to design evaluation of objectives stated 
at the beginning of a project. In this respect the framework 
of a field evaluation differs most radically from a laboratory 
research project svith comparatively fixed goals and the 
researcher's task to prove or disprove previously hypothesized 
relationships. 

In most innovative programs the state of knowledge per- 
mits some conjectures on relationships; however, the specifica- 
tion of variables and their relationships is usually not possible 
with any degree of precision, Thus the program evaluator 
must lecogni/e these difrerenccs (which arc discussed at 
greater length under the heading of differential evaluntlon) 
and must use a conceptual scheme to select appropriate 
evaluative procedures and to guide the collection and 
analysis (jf JauL 

As sugs^esied belf-)w, this means placing the program along 
a continuum determined kiigely by the degree of forinalized 
f)bjectives thai spucily the relationship of variables and the 
clarity of these relatinnships, the interaction of theoretical 
constructs, and operatifHial descriptions. 

Table I piesenis a continuum with these three points 
designated. On (he continuum three models arc described: 
the initial my model, the developmental model, and the 
iniegraied modek In the initiatory model the planning of 
goals, specificaiifjiis and opcraiions are the major processes. 
In the develnpmenial nKide! (he actual construction and 
lestingol a program In a field operation are the chief char- 
^ ^ acierislics. In the iniegriiied mtnkl the program Is clear on 
» ( its goals, can predict with ruasonahle accuracy the outcomes 
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and generates cvaluaiion data for Iniornal adlusiments, Thuso 
are defined In Table 1 and a s.impjc dc^crfpUon is given of a 
program at each model stage. 

An cvaluator can be useful at any of these Plages, biii hv 
will need to frame his cvaluaiion questions and mcihodology 
in recognilion of the stage of the program modcL 
Differential Evaluation 

Once the various modcb arc rocognUcd as beinM distinct 
phases in program development the evaluation designs needed 
to collect and compare data can be drasvn. As the descrip^ 
tions In Table I indicate the evajuation while important at 
each stage does present different issues and subsequently 
shifting demands on rlic evaluation design. In the iniliaiory 
model, an evaluaior would be more concerned with analyzing 
the runctioning of the committee and making recommenda- 
tions for their future work than gathering data on the tenia^ 
live paper program. 

Some representative and specific questions which an 
cvaluator would raise are shown in Table 2. Recognizing the 
varying emphases and demands on evaluation and linking it 
to a model of program developmeni calls for differential 
evaluation rather than the application of a standard set of 
tools to a situation. In a similar viesv the focus of the ac- 
countability will shift with the data under consideration. 
Table 2 carries an example of differential evaluation executed 
along the three dimensions of effort, effect, and efficiency 
in the program modcL Table 2 should be read in conjunction 
with Table 1 for the evaluation questions are drawn from 
the descriptions of th^programs. The evaluation questions 
on each of the throe dimensions of effort, effect, and effi- 
ciency should elicit data which when put together begins 
to give a coherent picture of the model, its main consu ucts 
and lis functioning. Note that one question by itself is not 
decisive but together the questions combine to allow an 
cvaluator to make comparisons and decision^makers to judge 
accountability. 

Each dimension of evaluation has some common character^ 
istics, but seeks different data given the stage of the program ^ 
model. As an example, within the dimension of effort, the 
evaluaior should know how time is spent, since time is one 
of the costly ingredients in program development. How the 
staff spends lime on areas which relate directly to delivery of 
services and concentrating program effects is an especially 
crilical question in the developmental and integrated models. 

The determination of the program's effect has been the 
primary concern in evaluation and research. Product cvalua^ 
lion has usually concerned itself with effects, but as ihe 
reader will note the initiatory model docs not have a product 
emerging from the intended clients of the program. Therefore 
the questions in the iniliaiory model call forth data on the 
process of model develt)pmeni, and there are few outcomes 
from the model to study. As the program model moves fur^ 
ther toward becoming an integraied, fully developed model 
the emphasis on evalualion of products and other outputs of 
the model increase. In the evalualion of an integraied model 
the aitainmefU u\ goals and their congruence with original 
goal fnrmulatinns, the most conventional definition of 
accountability is more closely followed. Equally important is 
the aliributton of elTucts in specilic program C()mponenis 
and aciiviiies. 

In order for these relationships to be ascribed, it is neces- 
• sary to delineate a progr.im model and be able to guarantee a 
degree ol consisienc\' of funciioning. These conirr)l iaciors 
are usually achieved in the developmenial model where the 
definition and descripiifin of the main constructs are disiilled 
from the experience of operating the model and nbserving 
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resulis. Without the specifjcaiion, consistency of functioning 
and agreement on the reality of the basic constructs, altri^ 
butlon of effects to the modcrs specific functioning is largely 
speculative. For example, in the developmental model des"-- 
cribed in Table I, the improvisation of program by teachers 
rules out the study of specific instructional treatments of 
gifled children. If an original objective is to explore iiti*dent 
aptitude and instructional treatment interactions on achieve- 
menl, this is precluded until the developmenial model de- 
fines and stabilizes the teaching, recognizing of course the 
need for other routine controls as wcIL 

Because field settings lack controls which are available 
within a laboratory, a program produces unanticipated ef^ 
fecis. These may be obvious or subtle, and the staff through 
their long association with the program may accept them 
without awareness of how they have redirected the original 
aims of the program. In one instance outside evaluation of a 
program for learning centers for remedial work in elementary 
schools found the students had over a period of time re- 
arranged their schedules to spend more time in self program- 
med activities in. learning centers than in any other single class- 
room subject. While one may applaud this management of 
instruction, a study of students' records found that students 
svere not using the learning centers as they were designed for 
remedial work in areas of greatest weakness. Over time the 
program had been diverted from its original goal of pro- 
viding special assistance In areas where students needed extra 
academic svork to one where students pursued immediate 
interests. Hence the cvaluator will need to study unantic- 
ipated effects as well as direct effects in relating outcomes 
to intended goals, 

Efficiency relates the efforts and resources committed 
to the effects achieved. Usually these are recorded in some 
cost-benefit statements. Again, as in the other two dimensions, 
the focus of the cvaluator and the data collected will be re- 
lated to the stage of the program model. In the iniliaiory 
model the emphasis will be on process data as the develop- 
menial model or integrated model is planned. As the model 
becomes operationalized, the evaluation for efficiency shifts 
towards assessing the relationships of effort and effect as 
they are reflected in the models output, in this case ihe de- 
livery of an educational program to talented and gifted students. 

^ Evaluation is frequently defined as a fair comparison, and 
within each dimension the data is eventually compared svith 
other data for a basis of judgment. Sometimes the compari- 
sons are made of the same groups over lime, much as one might 
compare his own income tax returns -o chart his economic 
progress over a period of years. The other usual evalualion 
procedure is to compare one group svith another group. 
Staying wiih ihe individual income tax analogy, one might 
compare his income to a group of people with similar educa - 
tional attainment, place of residence or occupational status. 
In the example in Table 2, ihe program is compared with other 
programs wiihin the school district and with similar programs * 
in other school districts. 

In the development of new programs in educaiion, inte- 
grated models are laie. Typically federal funding for 
innovation has been to stimulate initiatory or developmental 
models. Funding ofien terminated before the iniergrated 
models svere produced. Development has suffered further 
from the failure m distinguish between these three models. 
As .1 consequence the evalualion designs have subjected initia- 
tory and develfjpmenial mndcis lo accountability demands 
th.it svere apprijpriaic for integrated mtidels. What were thus 
deemed deficiencies by ihe ev.ilujii()n data may only have 
been deselopmenial grrswing pains as the models svere not 
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at stage where the effects as a product outcomes were ready to 
be assessed. 

Under this plan of recognizing and allowmg for stapi in 
educational program models, the evaluation designs for insur' 
Ing accountabHity will assume forms associated with the present 
stage of the educatlonai model and not rely on only one data 
eategory, product outcomes, to assess all program models. 
Accountability thus becomes at the initiatory stage a formu- 
lating and carrying out of an evaluation design which lays bare 
the process and progress of the planning venture and permits 
ade gree of comparison with other similar efforts. The client 
for evaluation finding at this stage Is the body doing the model 
building. At the developmental stage accountability is assisted 
through an evaluation design that continues its emphasis on the 
Individuals responsible for building and operating the model 
but also colleets data on the program moders operation. In 
the integrative model accountability shifts heavily to data 
which will give an assessment of the outcomes of the program 
as compared with original Intents and other similar programs. 
The emphasis of each of the dimensions and foci of differen- 
tial evaluation is the relating of evaluation design and emphasis 
to program models. 

In the light of past confusion on the function of evaluation 
and its relationship to accountability the above conceptualiza- 
tion can be constructive, A list of guidelines which would assist 
funding agencies in orienting program developers and also 
eKtend the usefulness of accountability to both the funder and 
the funded follows. 

EvQiuation Guidelines and Funding Agencies 

1) Innovative program proposals should designate the type(s) 
of models they will fashion. If they are using an initiatory 
model they should be required to construct a time sequence 

for advancing to a developmental model and to an integrated 
model. In special programs for the gifted, some proposals can 
bypass the initiatory model and proceed to a developmental 
model through utilizing available data on extant programs as a 
basis for construction of a model, 

2) Program proposals should reiate the three dimensions 
of evaluation^ effort, effect, and efficiency to the program 
Tiodel. The evaluation design should reflect the dominant char- 
acteristics of the program model. This means that the requirement 
□f accountability gives recognition to the need for different 
emphases In the evaluation design. In the initiatory model the 
ihree dimensions of evaluation focus primarily on the organiza- 
:ional structure as the data source and the client. The evaluation 
iata should assist in improved formulation and increased effec- 
iveness In model building. In the developmental stage the 

ocus of the evaluaiion design shifts more to the program models 
nd its clients, the rtudents and product outcomes become of 
:reater concern. In the integrated modei, the evaluation design 
enters on the model as a defined program. Selected from a 
ange of alternacivcs it is )udged on how well it attains its pro- 
assed goals and how it compares svith other programs. Special 
rogram proposals for the talented and gifted will contain 
ppropriate comparison procedures and relate costs to benefits. 

3) Program model proposals will contain a comprehensive 
esign for evaluation and relate this design to accountability, 
he evaluation designs will become a functioning part of the 
rogram model and render data on performance to decision 
takers within the first year of functioning. The evaluation 
esign should parallel the program model design on a time line, 
^fleeting the changes In the model and the corresponding 
^mand for different evaluative data. Models for programs for 
le gifted and talented would ihi' a variety of measures in 
.scssing cognitive, affeciivv .md context changes In the students 
*^"^nanizaiiQn. 
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4) The evaluation design should render data that will aid 
decision makers at the sevefal levels. As an Integral part of the 
functioning program model, the data should assist the active 
participants In the model as well as those who sit as gatekeepers 
on resources that give sanction to the program, Therefore, in 
carrying out the evaluation designs there will be an interplay 
between the evaluator and the program model participants as 
Well as between the evaluator and the gatekeeper. This 
transactional use of evaluation will aid in developing eval-' 
uation skills In program participants, encourage widespread 

use of evaluative data, and assist the evaluator In grounding 
his design In the reality context of the project. 

5) Since transactional evaluation involves a close association 
of evaluator and evaluated^ provision for outside evaluators 

to assist with perspective should be made. The program pro= 
posal should make provision for an inside evaluator and 
establish some criteria for selection of an outside evaluator. 
Of primary concern is the relating of evaluation and 
accountability for the program model In a continuous 
fashion = directing it always to clarifying and Improving 
the alternatives In the educational programs for the spec- 
iai target population, in this case gifted and talented children. 

Accountability can not be divorced from evaluation and 
will be moved from the area of subjective judgment to the 
extent that appropriate evaluation methodology Is brought 
to bear. Suspicion of evaluation surfaces where data Is 
remote from direct usefulness to the practioner and becomes 
viewed as a coercive weapon to structure behavior. How* 
ever, decision makers at all levels need accurate evaluation 
to form judgments whether gatekeepers or field practloners. 
Differential evaluation geared to a series of models of 
program development assists in resolving some of the issues 
that detract evaluation from playing a more viable role 
at several levels of decision making in the search for im- 
proved educational programs, which is the goal of all 
those who demand accountability. With the application 
of appropriate evaluation procedures as suggested in this 
paper, accountability can be rendered more directly as 
evaluation becomes more useful to all participants, be 
they school boards, professional practitioners or the recip- 
ients of an educational program. 
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INITIATORY MODELS 



Models are vague, intuitivo in effects 
to be achieved. Objectives are stated 
as general outcomes and social goods 
to be achieved. There is much con- 
cern with theory, the debates on al- 
lernativci are theoretical rather than 
operational or data based. Justifica- 
tion of the program may be drawn 
from analogous programs in other 
contexts or be based on philosoph- 
ical assumptions. Details for opera- 
tionalfzing the proposal are sketchy, 



Precis of a Program 
A special program for gifted and 
talented children Is drawn up, 
Dectsions on the form it vviil take; 
special classes^ enrichment, indepen- 
dent tutorials or the mix of these are 
still open. There is lack of agreement 
on definition of clients, Who is a 
gifted or talented student? How 
should he be educated? Should he be 
identified? At what grade? By whom? 
Will there be extra monies allocated 
to the education of these students? 
Will there be a need to establish a sep- 
arate administrative unit for this pro- 
gram? What type of research will be 
conducted on a program? When will 
parents be involved? A committee 
has been set up to resolve some of 
those issues. Administrative respon- 
sibilities and a sum of rnoncy for plan- 
ning have been allocated. The com- 
mittee has been meeting for one ymr^ 
a set of minutes, a list of consultants 
and a description of the field trips to 
visit programs fur gifted children 
exists. 



Table 1 

Three Levels of Program Models in Special 

Programs for Gifted and Talented 
DEVELOPMENTAL MODELS 
Models, where a mixture of objectives 
prevails. Macro objectives give gen- 
eral guidance and some micro objec- 
tives are defined. Objectives still seem 
to be shifting and the model still takes 
different forms in individual staffs' de- 
scriptions. There Is more concern with 
operational alternatives than a given 
alternative. While the program is 
operating there are many unknowns 
and frequently considerable Improv- 
/isation. 



Precis of a Program 

One special program for gifted and tal- 
ented children has been underway two 
years. Fifty children are involved, In 
some cases teachers nominate students 
for the program, in others they are 
selected on the basis of test scores. 
The first year students spend four 
hours per week In the program, the 
second year this has been extended to 
six. The program has focused on scien- 
tific interests though there Is concern 
about including more humanities. One 
teacher made arrangements for 25 of 
the students to see the Old Vic per- 
form at the local cotlege. Some data, 
mostly of a descriptive nature has been 
collected on the students, their 
achievements and the program. 
Teachers do not have fixed style for 
instruction, the Instruction reflects 
personal leaching style. 



INTEGRA TED MODELS 
Models have specific objectives to be 
achieved, There is monitoring of pro- 
cedures for consistency of operation. 
Relationships of treatment (what is 
done educally) and effects (outcomes) 
arc specified, and reproducibility is 
enhanced by elaborated descriptions 
of the njodel in operation. 



Logical relationships are explicated, 
and empirical data are being collected. 
The outcomes are being assessed and 
the range of effects are capable of 
being attributed to the program 
treatment. 
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Precis of a Program 
A program for gifted and talented 
siudents has been In operation for five 
years. Open-ended instruction Is fea- 
tured with teachers and students co- 
operatively planning the curriculum^ 
for three months at a time. The Direc- 
tor of Research for the school district 
monitors the program through teachers' 
records, student interviews and regular 
classroom visitations, Program out- 
comes are Investigated through their 
effect on student's achievement and 
interest. A contrast group of students, 
not In a special program , In a neigh- 
boring school district with a similar 
student body Is supplying comparable 
data on achievement and interest. A 
further dimension of the study sup- 
plies data on special programs* influ- 
ence on the regular program. At the 
end of the five years a summer work- 
shop corriposed of teachers and pupils 
in the program In conjunction with 
administrators and university consul - 
tants will draw up the program 
description for the next three years. 
Decisions will be rendered on the pro ^ 
gram organisation, the selection and 
retention of students and the research 
to be conducted. 
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INmATORY MODEL 

1) What have been the main direc- 
tions of the committee's efforts? 

2) What has been the level of par- 
tieipatlon among the committee 
members? 

3) Has the committee broadened 
its constituency and recognized the 
socio-political aspects of its efforts? 

4) How much time has been spent 
on certain phases of the program? 



Table 2 

Differential Evaluation In Three Program 
DEVELOPMENTAL MODEL 
EFFORT 

1) What have been the main thrusts 
of the program's efforts? 

2) What objectives have received 
the major attention? 

3) Who has been involved In the 
program, to what extent, voluntary or 
mandated, volunteer or paid? 

4) Where has the support for the 
program emanated; what has been the 
total developmental costs - financial 
and psychic? 

5) How much total time has been 
spent? What parts of the program are 
consuming the bulk of time? 



Models 

INTEGRA TED MODEL 

1) What are the major goals the pro* 
gram is trying to attain? Who Is In- 
volved In the effort? 

2) What percentage of staff and 
student time is committed to the pro- 
gram? Total time? 

3) What data are available that per- 
mit building a history of the effort 
and projecting a scenario for future 
thrusts? 

4) What areas of effort are per- 
ceived as worth while by the different 
role participants? 



1) What is the level of knowledge 
manifested in the committee on spec- 
ial programs for the gifted and tal- 
ented? 

2) Are the committee members con- 
versant with issues, trends and pro- 
grams? 

3) What is the present stage of the 
plans, are they near operationalizing? 

4) What are the main impediments 
to formulating a developmental model 
program? 



EFFECT 

1) What data on functioning of the 
program have been collected or can be 
collected? 

2) What have the effects been on 
program students, other students, teach- 
ers, parents and adminstrators? 

3) Has the data on effects been 
used to modify or shape the program, 
explore alternatives? 

4) Can the effects on students be 
attributable to the program? 

5) Have there been any unanti- 
cipated effects? 



1 ) What are the programs short 
range effects on students to the pro- 
gram, students not In the program, 
teachers, parents and administrators? 
Are data available to study both pro- 
cess and product effects? 

2) Is any provision made for study- 
ing long range effects? 

3) Can the desired effects stated in 
the original goals be attributed to the 
program? 

4) Have there been any unanti- 
cipated effects? 



1 ) Does the committee have an 
organized plan for carrying out its 
work, with deadlines and completion 
schedules for phases of activities? 

2) Is the committee clear on its re- 
sponsibility to the Board of Education 

*-and supcrinlendent? 
^ 3) Given the amount of time and 
money Invested has a useful product 
emerged? How far are they from an 
operating program? 



EFFICIENCY 

1) Are there records or other evi- 
dence that program problems are being 
systematically encountered and re- 
solved? 

2) How does the cost on this pro- 
gram compare with costs on other 
programs in the district and in other 
districts? 

3) What goals seem wiihin altain- 
mont? What goals have not been ai- 
Isiined? 

4) Given the program's experience, 
what will be the approximate cost of 
an integrated program madel? 



1) Are problems systematically 
siudiod? Are the participants conver- 
sant with the decision making process? 
Has It been scrutinized? 

2) What IS the cost of this program 
compared with other programs in the 
district and similar programs? 

3) How do these costs project out 
for the future now that developmental 
costs are largc*met? 

4) What has been the cost oF attain- 
ing certain effects, what tradeoffs were 
made in the interest of cost? 
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KEY FEATURES: 

A PRACTICAL MODEL FOR PROGRAM EVALUATION 



by Joseph S, RermJtf/t] Associate Professor of Educational 
Psychology, University of Connecticut; Carolyn M Callahan, 
Research Assistant, University of Connecticut; and Francis 
X, Archambaulti Assistant Professor of Educational Psy^ 
chology, Boston University 

Renewed inierest in uducatinnal evaluaiion has resulted in 
the recent dcvelopmeni of a variety of ncsv models for assessing 
the quality of instructtona! programs, AUhough many of 
these models reprcseni significant advances in the science 
of evaluation, administrators and teachers often find them too 
complicated for practical application without the help of 
highly trained specialists. 

We propose to describe here an evaluation system thai a 
curriculum director - in fact, any educator interested in con- 
ducting a program evaluation - can use as a comprehensive 
yet easy-to-apply model wherever need may arise for assess- 
ment leading to modifications in program organization and 
operation. We call it the Key Features ModeL 
Advantages 

We believe the Key Features Model has manyjidvantages 
over others now in common use. To mention only one. the 
currently popular behavioral objectives model has proved to be 
appropriate fur the assessment of relatively specific student 
performance, but its emphasis on achievement gains in trad^ 
ilional academic areas limits the kinds of decisions that can be 
made from the information it supplies. Suppose, for Instance, 
ihat certain curricular materials or Instructional methods are 
producing teacher disconteni, which Is having a negative Impact 
on classroom aimosphere and, In turn, on student aitliudes 
and perfurmancc. Now, althougfi this teacher discontent may 
he rcriected in the student achievement gains (or lack of them), 
the behavioral objectives model for evaluation docs not provide 
a mechanism lor pinpointing the source of the trouble through 
direct feedback from the teachers themselves. Thus, an evah 
uator using the behavioral objectives model may be able in 
conclude thai students are not achieving according to some 
predetermined expectation, but his data will not help him 
find out vv^' they are not making the expected gains. 

The Key Features Model, however, would almost surely dis- 
close the real dirficuliy (teacher disconient ) in our hypothet' 
teal case, because it requires the evaluator lo invest Igate £/// the 
relevant factors bearing directly or indirectly on a particular 
progr.mrs effectiveness. Accordingly, although this model 
reflects a concern lor behaviural objectives and student 
achievement. It also lakes in other important sources of infor= 
malion most helpful for tlecisitHi making. Let's examine It 
more closely, 

Basic Dimensions 
The niodelS esseiillals are: Key Features, Prinie Inlercsl 
Groups, and Time. Key Features .ne mjjoi laeiors or v,ii iahles 
that cuniribuie lo the success ul any edueatif>nal pioi^ram. 
The evaluator using this model must llrst - belfHe he begins In 
gather data on the program's efiectiveness - deieimine whiuh 
laciors (key features) influence the programs operaiinn ami 
contribute most m an undersianding of It, Making this deter- 
mination is probably the evalualfirS mfisi imp(H lant task, Ini! 
he can do it in a relaiively short time 11 he ean enlist the help A 
u\ person^ represeniing varifuis prime Inierest gioups. ^ 
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Prime Interest Groups consist of people who have some in^ 
tcrcst, direct or indirect, in the program to be evaluated. 
Obviously, such groups will almost always include students, 
teachers, and parents; but, depending on the nature of the pro- 
gram, they may also involve college admissions officers, pros- 
pective employers, and members of boards of education, state 
departments of education, and certification and funding' 
agencies. One simple way to identify prime interest groups is 
merely to look at the program's general objectives and ask, 
"What groups are directly involved in this program or arc Inters' 
ested in the students who will be completing it?'* If, for ex* 
ample, it's a vocational education program, prime inierest 
groups might include represeniives of companies that may em- 
ploy graduates of the program, members of appropriate trade 
unions, and persons from agencies responsible for examining 
or certifying skills taught in the program. 

Identifying Key Features 
The first step here is to ferret out the major concerns of 
each pnmQ interest group. It's quite likely that all of the 
groups will share some of the same concerns, but each one will 
also have its unique interests. For example, parents, teachers, 
administrators, and board members would surely be interested 
in the levels of student achievement under a new social studies 
program, but administrators and board members would have, 
in addition, a particular concern about program expenses as 
these relate to the district budget. For their part, teachers 
would be interested in how much extra preparation time the ne^ 
program may require and students might svonder how much 
emphasis on current social Issues It contains. Thus, it's basic 
lo identify the real, relevant concerns of each interest group 
and to build the data-gathering effort around them. 

The evaluator can identify key features by compiling 
"input" inR)rmatiun from four main sources: written materials, 
cluestionnaires, interviews, and observation. He should first re- 
view all such documenis as proposals, courses of study, pre- 
viOLis evaluations, curricular materials, etc, and try to learn as 
much as he can about the general and specific objectives of the* 
program and its mode of operation. 

As a second source, he may use open-ended questionnaires 
!h*it ask a small sample of each prime interest grouplo list 
their main concerns about the program, A good approach is 
simply iM jsk what each one would "look at'' if he were evalu- 
ating the program. Whenever possible, questionnaires should 
be kept anonymous, and the instructions lor completing them 
should make it clear that no attempt will be made to identify 
suppliers of in forma lion. 

Alter he has reviewed program documenis and the question^ 
nalres, ihu evaluator will begin to gel a "leer' lor both the ob- = 
vious and the subtle concerns of the various prime inierest 
groups. Then he can proceed to the third step: arranging 
interviews with members of each group. Knowledge gained in 
the rirsi two steps will help him ask meaningful (|ueslions 
about concerns expressed frequenlly, His success here, of 
course, will depend on how well he's able lo gain the trust of 
his inierviewues, He should guarantee their anonymity and 
make sure they understand his role as spokesman f)r ombuds- 
man lor those being served by the prr)gram, 

Mnally the evaluator should observe the program In .aelion, ' 
try to ^'gut Inside'' h by viewing it fifMn ihe perspeclivcs of siu^ 



; dents, teachers, and members of other prime interest groups. 

■ Informal interviews and friendly chats will help him under- 
stand the day-to-day operation of the program and clarify or 
verify some of the concerns identified through previous input 

■ procedures. 

At this point, the evaluaior should be able to list the major 
concerns of each prime interest group. He should now classify 
these and list each category along the Key Features dimension 
of the evaluation modcL Similarly, along the Prime Interest 
Groups dimension he should list all those in any way concerned 
with the program, placing a check mark In each box ihsi rep^ 
resents a possible source of evaluative data. For example, \ f 
both students and parents can contribute information on say, 
"Student Altitudes Tosvard the Program", ihc evaluator should 
make check marks in ihe boxes where this key feature and 
each of these two prime interest groups intersect. 

The advantage of listing all possible sources of data is that 
it creates an awareness of the various perspectives from which a 
program can be evaluated (Cooler, 1969). (Later, the evaluator 
can review the entire range of possibilities and select those he 
feels will contribute the most useful information.) Furthermore, 
the comprehensive overview will help the evaluator to avoid 
overburdening any one group with requests for evaluative 
data. 

Appropriate Instruments 
After identification of data sources for each key feature, 
the evaluator's next step is to select and construct instruments 
that will "deliver" the information required for decision 
making. The type of instrument used to evaluate a given pro^ 
gram may cut across measures of cognitive growth, affective 
growihj and classroom atmosphere, and may range from formal 
standardized tests to informal interview schedules. Careful 
selection and development of Instruments for each key feature, 
data source, and time of administrdtion arc essential to an 
accurate, comprehensive evaluation. It's at this point that the 
evaluator must begin to translate previously obtained data into 
appropriate instrumentation. 

What instruments are available? For measuring cognitive 
abilities, there are standardtzod achievement tests, tests of crit- 
ical thinking, aptitude tests, and tests of problem-solving 
ability. There arc fewer standardised tests for areas in the 
affective domain, but some rating scales and personality tests 
may be applicable in certain instances. Classroom atmosphere 
can be evaluated by use c)f such instruments as the C/asccActfi/- 
itias Questionnaire (Steele, 1969), ihe Obsermion Sdwdulu 
mid Record (Medley and Mctzel, 1958), and Flanders' intcr^ 
action analysis procedures (I960). There are also standard- 
ised tests of creative thinking such as the Torrance Tests of 
Creat/i^e Thinking (1966) and the Remoie Associutes Test 
(Mednick, 1967), as well as tests of artistic aptitude like the 
he Design ludgment Test (Graves. 1948). 

Nonstandardi/cd tests, rating scales, quesUnnnaiies. inter- 
iew schedules, and ubservalion icchnkjiies are often Included 
1 the assessment of ubjeciives for which no standardised mua- 
urcs exist. In construciinM questinnnaires and ralini; scales, 
le evaluaior should try U) lake into ticcounl the Cfxiwwrns ex- 
ressed by each prime Inieresi group during ihe input pha^ie. 
lis maiur task here is to ^ive accurate rupre^entaiicMi in each 
;3ncern on one c)r more of the quesiionnairc iiems, and to de- 
ermine the extent in which this cnncern exist!^ wiihin a larue 
?presentalivu ^.imple of each prime interest grnup. 

Existing school records may influence sclecliiin of some ttv 
rumentH. For insiance, if ihe evaluaiiiin design calls h)r 
andardi/ed rneiisuremenl n| rvadini; achteveniuni and ihc 
houl has already administered a p.iriicirlar achievumcni teM in 
adingji's re.isiinable m use ihose lusl sloius as pielesi data* 
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provided, of course, the test accurately reflects the objectives 
of the program under evaluation. 

Special caution\has to be exercised in using evaluation mea^ 
surcs for programs serving exceptional children. Tests stand- 
ardized on homogeneous groups may be inappropriate for spec^ 
iai populations. If used, they may generate such problems as 
regression to the mean, which would have to be considered in 
the evaluation. Other difficulties arise from using achievement 
and aptitude tests to measure the typically higher^level objec^ 
tives and the unique learning experiences of gifted or creative 
pupils as well as the specialized objectives of slow learners or 
mentally retarded children. Standardized tests often fail to 
yield valid measures of growth at these extremes. Consequent^ 
ly, it may be necessary to seek out special instruments or to 
rely on carefully constructed teacher-made tests in such cases. 
The Time Dimension 
The third dimension of this model is a key to the best util- 
ization of the evaluator's time and to the optimal functioning 
of the overall evaluation system, Traditional models, includ- 
ing the above-mentioned behavioral objectives model, rely 
heavily on the classical pretesi/posttesi design. A more effec- 
tive model will incorporate both formative and summatlve 
evaluation - i.e., pretest and posttest data will be gathered and 
analysed, but data collection will also occur at interim points 
during the program's operation. This helps to detect adverse 
situations or practices before the final collection of posttest 
data, A particular program, for example, might require busing 
students from one school to another, and this might cause emo- 
tional problems in youngsters thus separated from familiar sur- 
roundings and deprived of after-school playtime. Questionnaires 
and/or interviews with students and parents early in the 
program's operation would yield feedback helpful in iden- 
tifying the problem before collection and analysis of post- 
test information. It goes without saying, nevertheless, that 
pretest and posttest data are essential to the final or summa- 
tivc evaluation of any program. 

Completion of the time dimension of the model will provide 
a year-long plan that will help the evaluaior gather specified 
data at appropriate intervals. He should prepaic a separate ma- 
trix for each month of the program's operation and Indicate on 
it the kind of data to be gathered during that month, . 

In filling out the cells on a given matrix, the evaluator should 
consider whether or not this prime Interest group can supply 
appropriate Information about this key feature at this time. 
For example, an evaluator of a workstudy program who calls for 
executives of the employing firms to return a questionnaire 
every month Is almost sure^ to find It difficult, If not impossible, 
to gather data from this source. In Hict, such procedures may 
iilienate a prime Interest group to the point of endangering a 
program's success. Similarly, over-testing of students may pro- 
duce a reaction that would make meaningful interpretation of 
lest results impossible. And overall, It sometimes happens that 
negative feelings about evalualion are easily projected onto the 
program itself. 

Analy/ingand Synthesis Ing Findings 
Alter he h.is set up his evaluation model, the evaluaior's rc- 
spunsihility ceniers fin analy/ting each set of dala, on synthcsi/^ - 
ing the data ahout each key ^iidium, and on providing admin- 
istrators .md Hiaffwith [eedhack. Appropriale methods of data 
analysis include descriptive and enumeraiive statistics (percent- 
ages, means, si.indard deviations, grade scores, etc.) as well as 
p.iiamuiric and nonp.irametric siatistical tests calling aiicntion 
in signinc.ini diflerunces heiween various sols ol data. The 
ev.iluiiinr Nhnuld keep in mind the varirnis levels of sophlstica- 
lion among the perscMis tfi whom he's rapfirting and preheni 



the data in ways everyone can understand. Whenever possible, 
_ /^statistical Information should be given In tabular, graphic, and 

narrative forms, and every effort should be made to simplify 
■ / the interpretation of complicated statistical findings* 

A valuable but often neglected form of evaluative reporting 
is the presentation of oral or written comments from persons 
responding to interviews and questionnaires. Such comments 
should be analyzed for frequency and general trends, then sum- 
marized In the evaluation reports, Sometimes It's effective to 
. include verbatim statements that typify the thoughts and feel- 
Ings of particular groups. 

The Key Features Model is designed to facilitate the pro- 
cess of synthesizing evaluative data and disseminating Informa- 
tion to be used in decision making. The evaluator builds his re- 
ports^ both formative and summatlve, around each key feature, 
and attempts to show how information from each prime Inter- 
est group has led to a given conclusion and recommendation, 
He emphasizes points of agreement and disagreement among 
the groups and provides a rationale for each of his recommenda- 
tions. Whenever possible, he lists alternative courses of action 
that range from the ideal to the niost practical and easy. Fi- 
nally, he makes sure that his report includes realistic recom- 
mendations (as measured against available funds and other re- 
sources) for immediate Implementation as well as suggestions 
for long-range development of an ideal program. 

If, then, as someone has said, "evaluation is the art of coU 
lecting information for the purpose of rational decision making,'' 
we believe the Key Features Model gives the educator a simple 
but comprehensive instrument for the practical exercise of this 
art, 

ACTION: Educators used the Key Features Model in an 
^ assessment of a program providing Connecticut inner-city 
students with opportunities to live and study on the cam- 
puses of private preparatory schools. 

Background: 

Approximateiy 800 Hartford boys and girls (grades four 
through twelve) are participating in the Supplementary Pro- 
gram for Hartford in Education Reinforcement and Enrich- 
ment (SPHERE), During the summer monthSj twelve inde- 
pendent schools in the state provide boarding and day school 
programs of academic study for SPHERE participants, and 
a follow*up center in Hartford offers them continuous assis- 
tance throughout the school year, 

A major program objective is to help students take greater 
advantage of regular school offerings. To this end^ student 
and faculty volunteers from the private schools conduct 
tutoring and group teaching sessions for the inner<ity 
youngsters* 
Implementation: 

Among the key fetJiures identified by the program evalua- 
tors were growth in academic achievemoni, growth in study 
skills, growth in sclf-conccpi^ attitudes toward pursuing a high- 
er education, and aiiitudeH toward variouH aspects of the prep- 
aiory program* 

Information was obtained from siudcnls by means of a com- 
prehensive quustionnaire, and further data were supplied by 
parents, teachuT^, and dlrectois of the twelve participating 
schools. The Input process resulted in identification of several 
key features of common concern to all of these prime interest 
groups -e,g,, student sejocllnn procedures, parental involve- 
ment , commuf-'entlon svlth the students' regular schools, per- 
sonnel tralniiig iind CQmniiuncni, adequacy of rollnw-up ser* 
vices, resources and facilities, and progriim objcLiives. EvaN 
uators collected data bnih during the summer sessions and at 
various times throughout the follow-up phase of the program, 



The final evaluation report contains a summary of findings 
for each of the SPHERE schools, plus recommendations re- 
lating to each of the key features of the program. 
Reference: 

Rev. David Kern, Executive Director, SPHERE, 47 Vine 
St., Hartford, Conn. 06112. 
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KEY FEATURES S 

KEY: 

ACH-1 indicates an achievement pretest 
Q-1 indicates the first questionnaire, 

RS-1 indicates the first rating scale. 
|.1 indicates the first interview. 

FIGURE 2 
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A STATE PLAN FOR THE EDUCATION 
OF THE GIFTED AND TALENTED 

V Section I 
Overview 

Connecticut has been concerned with the problems of the 
Gifted and/or Tnlen led since 1955, svhen John Horsey served as 
ehairman of the initial study commiUcc on the lifted and taN 
cnted in Conneciicut which made a report to the Connecticut 
Slate Board of Educaiion, Aceording to him^ ''Our uncer- 
lainiy about exacily how lo develop talent Is only part of the 
greatest unsolved problems in American educaiion the prob- 
lem of how to help every child realize his or her maximum 
potenlial/* 

The Conneclicui Slate Plan aciivaies the findings of both 
the White House Task Force Report on the Gifted and Talented 
of 1968 and the U. S. Commissioner's Report of 1971 by pro- 
viding the lhrca::majQjL^eomponcnts to implement a statc-wide 
program for the gifted and iaiented. The Department provides: 
1 ) a full-lime consultative position In the Bureau of Pupil 
Personnel and Special Educational Services to assist LEA's in 
designing and developing special education programs for such 
ehjldren and youth; 2) a state statute to provide two-thirds 
excess cost reimbursemenls to LEA's for such programs and 
3) professional dovclopment programs to train professional 
pcrs9nnel through college and university graduate programs 
imd in-service training provided by the Department, Equal 
opportunities for all children and youth is the Department's 
basic educational position; equal opportunities for those with 
special necdSj including the gifted and talented, h a top 
prinrily with the Deparinienl, 
Position StuienietU * 

The Dcparimont of Educitlon recognises the needs of all 
chiklren and youth bein*^; served by its 164 school districts and 
assists them in develuping cducalional programs which provide 
maximum (ipporiunilles for all children and youth to fulfill 
their captibilil les. 

The Deparinienl of Education reco^ni/us thai many children 
and youth in Conneciicifi have special needs svhich cannot be 
met in general educatiun, but which can be provided through 
special progiMms and/or services. These special pruHrams and/or 
services are needed by many types of exceptional children and 
youth ranging Uom the severely handicapped in ihc highly 
gifted and lalenicd. 

Connecticut's legislation, Sectiun I0-7G (a-j) of ihe C<jnneci- 
icut General SUitues, reflecis iis commitmeni to .ill children 
and youth requiring special educaiion. Equtil {jppuri unities 
lor all children .nid ViHith wiih special educatinn needs tiiL' pio- 
vided for under this statute. The uifiud and/(ji l ale n ted in Cimi-^ ' 
ncciicul are ihuse possessing exti aordiniUy learning abilily ,ind 
uutstiinding talent in the creative ai ls. These iwfj dcl iniiiuiis 
include hiith demnnst rated and pnienti.il abiliiy and talcni 
and include ditfcrentialed experiences and ,iciivilles tor ihi>se 
who have very superifjr demnnst iMted ahllity, the pfUeniiLiI to 
gain such ability, bright undcrachievcrs, fiiuli creaiive prnduc- 
ers, ouisiandinu laleni in musie, iho visu.'l and Ihe perforniing 
arts. 

It is the Dupai inieni^ posiUun ih.il ihcHC chilclrun and 
ycHith are louiul in e\erv schf >o| clisii icl re^.n cllcss nl jge- ^ 
^fiftps, ethnic groups, siicifieconnniit: unnditiiMi^ ami ^eomaplv 
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ical environments. The gifted and talented know none of these 
barriers and they possess the demonstrated and potential 
ability to become the future leaders of Connecticut and 
America as a whole, 

Sectlgn II 

Assessment of Needs 
Historical Perspective 

The Bureau of Pupil PDrsonnal and Special Educational 
Services of the Department of Education conducted its initial 
survey of the LEA's in Connecticut in 1966-67, This survey 
indicated that only four of the then existing 1 69 LEA's had 
formed programs for the gifted and talented. It also indr- " " 
cated that less than 500 gifted and talented children and 
youth were being provided with an organized program for 
the gifted and talented. 

Based on an incidence of 10% of the public school popu- 
lation of 600,000, this meant that the needs of approxi- 
mately 60,000 of such children and youth were not being 
served In our public elementary and secondary schools 
throughout the state. 

Since 1967, the Bureau has undertaken an annual survey of 
the needs of the gifted and talented throughout Connecticut, 
The survey usually attempts to ascertain the numbers of such 
children and youth being served; the numbers of programs in 
the LEA's; the number of professional and paraprofessional 
personnel involved with the gifted and talented; the number of 
professional personnel being trained through our graduate 
training programs. 

Since 1967, the number of approved programs has increased 
from four to 80, serving approximately 5,200 out of 600,000 
students (1974), or 1/12 of the school population. Based 
on current projeclions Connecticut with its exist ing/?^m7/ss/i'£* 
legislation could be serving approximately 1 2,000 of these 
students by the end of 1980 which would be 1/16 of the pop^ 
ulaiion. This projection is based on'the same rate of growth 
the programs enjoyed between 1967 and 1974. 

Section III 

L Goals and Objectives 
Introdiiction 

The goal of the Connecticut Stdte Board of Education 
with respect to the education of children and youth requir- 
ing assislaiice for their extraordinary learning ability and/or 
their outstanding talent in the creaiive arts is that these 
children and youih be provided with adequate programs and 
services lo meet tlicir special needs, 

Mfjsl «)f the goals and objectives of this plan derived dir- 
ectly frotn Sections 10-76a through j of the General 
SiaiLtes, 

With some exccplions ''goals'* and""objcctlves" arc 
slated as anticipated ncitviiics of LEA's; ''Strategies" arc 
staled js anticipated ticlivilies of the State Board of Educa- 
tir)n to ennblu LEA's to achieve their goals and tihjectlves. 

These gf)als, obiectives and siraicgies are not staled in 
lerms of bchiivtoral nbicc lives for either children or pro* 
tussion.il St. iff; their achievements would certainly make a 
ystrnng impact on prolessional activities and on the educa- 
tion ol Gifted .tnd/fii Talented. 
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/A Procedures 

The total picture of the educaiion of the gifted and/or 
talented was studied by various means including a survey of 
ali LEA's;a random stratified sample of all professional 
personnel in special education and pupil personnel positions; 
a survey of colleges nnd universities involved in teacher pre^ ' 
^ pnration; interviews with parents, lay and professional 
groups working with the gifted cind/or lalcnted; a random 
sample survey of inslruciional staff in the LEA's; and a needs 
' " assessrhent sijrvey conducicd through two regional meetings 
on the gifted and talented. 

After the Ideniincailon of the goalSj objectives were 
formulatod in terms of what LEA's would do in order to 
^ attain the goal^. Finally , strategies were developed, Slra' 
tcgios are ihose activities underiiiken by the State Depart^ 
meni of Education to enable the LEA 's to achieve the ob^ 
jcctives m for them as stepping stones toward the ultimate 
nchlevemcnt of the major goals, 

Reaciions were sought from the following: 

1 , The Conneclicut Association for the Gifted 

2, Slate Federation of the Council for Exceptional 
Children 

3, State Advisory Council on Special Education 

4, The Stale Advisory Committee on Professional Devel- 
opmeni in Special Education 

5, Slate Task Force on Gifted and/or Talented 

6, All Local Program H for the Gifted and Talented 
II L Couls, Obivctives and Strategies 

Goal No. I THE GENERAL ASSEMBLV. 
THROUGH ITS jOlNT STANDING COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION, KEEPS ITSELF CONTINUALLY 
INFORMED ON THE CONDITION, PROGRESS 
AND NEEDS OF PROGRAMS FOR THE GIFTED 
AND TALENTED IN CONNECTICUT AND TAKES 
APPROPRIATE LEGISLATIVE ACTION TO PRO^ 
MOTE, SUPPORT AND IMPROVE THE EDUCA^ 
TION OF SUCH CHILDREN AND YOUTH, 
Ohjective No, I The General Assembly, through its 
Joini Standing Commiitee on Education, annually 
receives and reviews a comprehensive report from 
ihe State Board of Education describing the cduca^ 
lional siaUis, needs and recummendations relating 
to the improvement of the educaiion of the gificd 
and lalenied in Connecticut, 

STRA TEGIES: the State Board uf Educaiion shall: 
L make an annual comprehensive report of the 
status and needs of the educaiion uf the glficd 
iind talented in Connecticut to ihu joint Standing 
Conimiiiec on Educaiion of the Generiil As^emh- 
ly and annually reviews said repfiri with said 
conimitlee or appointed suh-crimniiiiee, 
2. encourage the joint Slanding Crimmiiicu on Edu- 
caiicui lii intriKltice into ih*; General As^emhlv 
Ic^jHlalicjn cnnducive to the imprtnoniuni at cdu- 
caiiiMi lor the gifted And talented in CiinnecliLiii^ 
afHif\f>, 2 EACH CONNECTICUT LEA PROVIDI-S 
APPROPRIATi: SPECIAL PROGRAMS AND SLR- 
VICES FOR ALL CHILDREN AND YOUTH POS= 
SESSINC; EXTRAORDINARY LEARNING ABILL 
riLS AND 'OK OU rSTANDING TALLN I IN THE 
CREA nVL AR fS 
Uhivithv Si), I La^h ( -nnni't 1 K 
plan lu ihe hlalu lii-aid nl LcIul. 

Ii)llnwill'4: 
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methods to be followed for locating children and 
youth who may possibly be identified as being 
Gifted and/or Talented^ along with methods and 
procedures for positive identification and the cri- 
tcria for eligibility. 

b. ihe current CKtcni of provisions For the gifted 
and lalenied by the LEA, 

c. the need for: 

(1) Instructional and pnclllary staff. 

(2) Facilities, equipment and materials. 

(3) Transportation. 

(4) Special Consultative Services, 

(5) ''Oui of SchooP' placement. 

d. the procedures to be used in planning and provid- 
ing differentiated programs and/or services to the 
gifted and talented. 

e. the schedule and means by which the LEA will 
provide appropriate services and programs to all 
eligible children. 

STRA TEGIES: the State Board of Education shall 
develop and disseminate the following: 

a. Prior approval forms to LEA*s. 

b. Appropriate definitions on gifted and/or lalented 
children and youth for whom the LEA's are res- 
ponsible, 

c. Procedures by which the gifted and/or lalented 
may be identified. 

d. Criteria whereby LEA's shall determ ine the 
eligibility of the gifted and talented. 

e. *'A Guide to Administrative Regulations, and 
Policies and Procedures in the Provisions of 
Differentiated Programs for the Gifted and 
Talented in Connecticut." 

f. Any plans which may be necessai y to assist LEA's 
in meeting special program needs such as: - 

1 . new o^S^anded in=service iiaininu pro- 
gram s"Vf 

2. use (if non^LEA screening and ideiiiinca- 
iion pr<*cesses. 

3. proposing mandated legislation loi the 
gificd <ind talented, 

^L designing plans for regional programs for 

the gifted and lalented. 
5. uilli/ing Regional Educational Centers lu 
provide technical assistance to school 
districts in their respective areas, 
u. Reviews, evaluaies and informs LEA's as lu the 
acceptance of their priorxipproval plans and/or 
ihe neccss.fry revisions along with deadlines for 
submitting them. 
Oh fee live No, 2 Each LEA complvies thv iniple^ 
mvntation of its prior - approved dinereniiated fno- 
grams for the gifted and lor talent ed and reports pro- 
gress to the State Departnuvu of Education at tjie 
eon tins ion of the school yean 

STRATEGIES: the State Bcjard ul Educalifm shall: 
a. develop methods U) Regiijna! Ldticatinnal 
Centeis to assist the Department in LollL^ction of 
data and rev!esvini4 pr(jgress repmls ai I.LA^ in 
Oicir renpeciive disti lets, 

h. develop and disiiilnite in uach LL A a h'rmfsj 
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designed to coIIdci data indicating the extent to 
' which LEA'S are progressmg in the implementa- 
tion of their prior approved programs, 
c. review progress reports and indicate to each LEA 
the degree of acceptablliiy of such progress and 
make specific rDcommendalions, 
Object/ye ^o, 3 Each LEA complms and fully 
implements Its prior approved plan and conflmws to 
provide and improve differentiafed programs for the 
gifted and talented. 

STRA TEGIES: the Slate Board of Educaiion: 

a. prepares nnd distributes to all LEA's a ''Guide to 
In-Service Training for Professional Personnel in 
the Education of the Gifted and Talented," 

b. assists in the provisiorl of technical nssistance, and 
matcrialSj and equipment necessary for effective 
in-service training of staff at the LEA level. 

c. organizes and develops structure to involve the 
Regional Educational Centers in assisting their 
respective LEA's in providing effective in-service 
training. 

Ob/eciive No. 4 All LEA 's design and develop dif- 
ferentiated curricula and teaching strategies as prima- 
ry components of their special education programs 
for the gifted and talented. 
STRATEGIES; the Stale Board of Education: 

a. prepares and distributes to all LEA's a "Guide to 
Djiferentiatcd Curricula and Strategies for Gifted 
and Talented Programs.'* 

b. jssists in the provision of technical assistance and 
dilfercntiatcd materials and resources necessary 
for effective differentiated programming at the 
LEA level. Regional Education Centers will be 
used 10 assist in this strategy. 

Goal No. 4 DEVELOPMENT OT INTER-DISTRICT 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS. 
Objective No. I LEA *s are to identify target groups 
of students who could best he senvd by intvr^dis- 
trfct programs, 

' STRA TEGIES: the Stale Board of Educaiion shall 
ihrough the Regional Educitional Centers: 

a, disseminate information io LEA's describing suc^ 
ccssful inier-dislrict efforts in Cunneciicui and 
other stales. 

b. provide technical assislance u> LEAS lu plan 
inier-di^irici progranis. 

Object iye No. 2 LEA s to develop and submit plans 
to the State Board of E ducat ioii fur Inter-district 
programs. 

STRA TEGIES: ihe Si. He Bchird y}\ fidiiuaiitin: 
»L dineinps and disirihuies criiL^riLi descril)ing jc^ 

ccpl.ihilils fif intci^listric! prnnrjuu fut Uiu 

filled iind i.ilenlud. 
In dcvclnps ,incl [iiovides loimis) Inr use by gifUips 

(il LEAS in iippK ini* tor apprnval jnd tLlndfn^ itl 

i« xipctai ivk' utlU'd ancl t.ilcnU-d prourdms, 
L. res icvs^ ^irul l.ikt'^ JClion as \ \ \ jppri ivaj of inlui ^ 

disii ic! dilterunir.iied prnyrunu lor gilied and 

i.rk'nU'd childi L'n .rnd s nuih. 
Ohlvi tfi v Vo. 3 I f \ \ sih/lf frnp/cmciit (Jpprowd 
intt r-dis trki pn n/n ims. 
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3=79 Objective No. 4 LEA Inter^dtstrict units shall 
evaluate the effectiveness of their programs an- 
nually. 

STRATEGIES: iho Stale Board of Education: 

a. encourages applications for funding from LEA's 
under appropriate legislation, section 10-76e of 
the general sialutes. 

b. encourages LEA's lo work through existing Re- 
gional Educational Centers for the provision of 
technical assistance and Information relative to ' 
criteria for approval and evaluations of such pro- 
grams. 

Section /V 
SUMMA T/ON: 

A. The five year plan for special education for the gifted 
and talented was initially drafted in February 1974. 

B. The State Board of Education through its Bureau of 
Pupil Personnel and Special Educational Services began to 
Implement It immediately. 

C. The goals, oblectives and working strategies are quite 
comprehensive and will require a tremendous number of work 
hours before they can be achieved. Steps have been taken to 
mobilize all professional and lay personnel related to the edu- 
cation of the gifted and talented throughout Connecticut so 
that these goals might be achieved by the dates indicated. 

D. The plan encompasses the three basic concepts of good 
planning. 

1. Position Statement 

2. Needs Assessment 

3. Goals, Objectives, Strategies 

It should be noted that the various key components 
necessary for a quality state program for the gifted and 
talented are contained in Section Ml of the plan. For 
example, Objective No. 1 and Goal No. 2 require each 
LEA to submit a comprehensive plan for their gifted 
and talented children and youth. Sequentially Ihrough 
Strategy No. 1 , the SEA will provide a dclivci y system 
and technical assisiance to assist the LEA in achieving 
this objective. 

As the slate plan is read you will note the sequential 
development in this section sviih: 

1 . prior approval of LEA programs and plans. 

2. screening and identification of pupils, 

3. minimum services to such children and youth, 

4. in-service training and professional development at 
gr.idudte level. 

5. consideration by LEA's to introduce moru promis- 
ing progranis. 

fj, plans for continuous evaluation. 

7, develuping and disseminating various guides and in- 
form. i lit) n to LEA's for utilisation by gifted and talented 
prcijirams. 

8, revising and impruving goals, obicclives, elc. at LEA 
and SEA levtHs, 

9, encuuraging regif)nal and inier-dislrlci program 
duvelopmcni by groups of LEA*s. 

ID. le^iskiiivo impjicaiinns for the Genenil Assembly, 
I I , I'ncour.j^ing Viirious siriile^ies Inr change. 
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CONNECTICUT'S COMPREHENSIVE MODEL 

FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE GIFTED AND TALENTED 



By William G, Vmsar 
The nation as a whole, but the Hlatcs individually, must 
rDcognizD and assume the rgspon^ibiliiy of the education of 
the gifted and Uiluntcd as an inicgral part of their total edu- 
cation spectrum. Since each of the fifty stales has its own 
consliluiion, considerable variations may be found in the 
state constilutions with respect to education. Some of the 
provisions are up-to-date and well conceived; others are anli- 
quaied and inadequate to the extent of impeding both general 
and special education programs, 

Each Slate constitution, almost without exception, charges 
the Slate legislature with the responsibility, and almost un- 
h'mlted authority, to establish and control public school pro- 
grams. 

Even after the various state legislatures have provided, 
within constitutional limits^ for the general framework of 
their slate educational systems, they continue to enacts amend 
and repeal many state lasvs relating to education during each 
legislative session. 

The great majority of these laws arc well conceived and 
accordingly beneficial to the educational school districts of - 
the respective slates, Unforlunatelyj though, there arc many 
provisions pertaining to education which are poorly con- 
ceived, and thereby do not respond to meeting the needs of 
children iind youth. More specincaliy, there are many stale 
educational statutes which are not *Mn tune with the times," 

In order fur slate educational statutes to promote and 
lacilitate good educaiional programming nl the local level, 
ihey should be enacted and organised in conformity with 
Mjund principles of educational legislation. The following 
general principles should be followed in planningp studying, 
designing and implementing educational statutes; 

1 ) The laws should he in agreemeni svlih the provisions of 
the state cnnsiituiiun. Disregard for this principle frequently 
Jeads tn litigai ion. 

2) Even though sitiiuiory laws should be more specific 
than constitutional provisions, ihcy should be general enough 
to enable state and local boards of educat ion to plan and 
operate without needless handicaps and restrici Ions. 

3) The statutes should be stated in unmisiakably clear 
terms so as to convey the precise intent of the legislation, 

4) The laws should be codified periodically and system- 
atically, eliminating or amending pruvisions svliich are obsn- 
leie. 

Recudificaiion has nut taken place as fasi as it shuuld; it 
shuuld serve a signiticant purpose for stale Icgislalures, stale 
bnards and slate deparlnienis of ecjucalinn in anal\ve,ap^ 
praise and update school codes. The cost of reiiodiriualion is 
small when ctxiipared with Ihe cost ol litigaiiun grosving qui 
of misunderstanding of anlitiuatcd, distcjried .ind vaguely 
written provisions for the gener.il and speLidl edutalion of a 
slates' children iUid youlh, 

HIS TO RICA L PliRSPIX Tl VL 01' CO, VA^C HCU T 

PROGRAMS roR niii gifti:d 

|ohn I lerscs , ihe noied aulhiM . \s\\s Juii man nl a ^pw-iial O i 
study wommiuee in V)f^i^ Iij studs the neecjs n| Conneciicui S 
gifled and laliMiied children and voulh. I he Mei ses Cnnimii* 
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tec compiled a comprehensive report of the needs for pro- 
grams in Connecticut for the gifted and talented. Little or no 
action was taken on the Roberts Report (the committee 
reporl) until 1965-66 when the State Deparlment of Educa- 
tion conducted a nationwide search for a consultant for the 
gifted and talented to provide leadership for the stale and its 
169 school districts in making provisions for such children 
and youth. 

Concurrently, in recognition of a need for a review of the 
statutory provisions and regulations for the education of ex» 
ceplional children in Connecticut, the State Board of Educa- 
tion arranged for a comprehensive study to be undertaken 
over a five month period in mid-1966. Dr. R. Daniel Chub- 
buck, Chairman of the Department of Educational Adminis- 
tration at the University of Bridgeport, was named as the 
director and principal investigator of this study. 

Dr. Chubbuck was charged with undertaking a comprehen- 
sive study of existing legislation related to the education of 
exceptional children (including the handicapped and the edu- 
cationally gifted and talented) and preparing a reporl for 
submission to the Slate Board of Education no later than 
Sept, 20, 1966. The report included: 

a) An analysis of procedures, policies and problems which 
existed in relation to this legislation and its coniribution.to 
the development of adequate educational programs and ser- 
vices for exceptional children. 

b) An analysis of other condilions which existed in the 
stale which affected the efforts of local educational agencies 
to provide sound programs and services for all exceptional 
children. 

c) A synthesis of the concerns and recommendations of 
persons within the stale inleresled in exceptional children, 
including educators, parents, and health, menial health and 
welfare svorkers. 

d) Recommendaiions concerning legislative policies and 
procedures to the State Board of Education designed to 
facilitale rjore adequate programs and services for except 
tional cliildren in Connecticut. 

Dr. Chubbuck incorporaied ail of these procedures into 
his study. Orienlaiion, consullation, conference, siudy of= 
documenls, formulation of generalizations, rc-examinaiions, 
svriiing, prescnlation, ruevaluation and final cryslalizalion 
svere ihe steps utilised in the study. Conferences were held 
with State Deparimcni personnel. Council for Exceptional 
Children sUiff at the nalion.al level, special education person- 
nel Inim the local level, parents, school adminisiraUJrs, 
univei siiy siaff iind many (Uher interested people. 

The uovuriKJi cilled varlcjus mcelings involving Individuals 
from insii!uii(jns and organi/.iiions inleresled in exceptional 
ehildiun to crinsuli witli the direcifjr and review suggest ions 

leMislalion, 

The CjirinectiLUt Leg'sl.ilive Conimission was involved for 
the purpose of sharing ihc emerging gcnerali/alions vvilh 
Ihem and uainiiii; a view of how the report could be iranslatcd 
inlii a bill to he presented to the legislature .it a later dale. 

'Ihe »*tucls' did find a numher fif gaps iind overl.ips occuring 
in the existing legislation lor exceptional children, Some 
legislation was mandati »rv; (iihers relied on local iniliaiivc. 
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Some statutes delegated insufficient authority for onforce- 
■ment of the mandate and for leadership and direction by the 
jState Department of Education, 

|\;;/There existed ; a sei^re shortage of professional personnel 
■qompatent to diagnose, direct, experiment, cyaluaie, and pro* 
i^am for exceptional children. This obiervatron indicaicd 
■that institutions of higher learning had insufficient ftnancial 
^support by State and Federal Legislation to train such person- 
neL 

^> Conflicts for control and lack of specific responsibility 
were serious shortcomings v/hlch existed as a consequence of 
gaps and overlaps in legislation and regulation. These con- 
flicts and intervals occurred among state and local agencies 
and within the educational establishment, 

One of the most serious gaps uncovered in the study was 
the complete absence of legislation to provide for the educa- 
tion of gifted and talented pupils, those v^ho are intellectually 
uncharienged by curriculum and strategy and those who have 
outstanding talents in the creative arts (music, visual and per- 
forming arts). 

The study found the Urn (tat ion of financial support to be a 
major Wock to adequate provisions for exceptional children. 
Furthermore, the study found that while none of the needs 
were fully met, some were much more adequately served 
than others. It was found that the pattern of differences in 
classification for state funding complicated procedures for 
claiming state aid. 

Inadequate and inequitable funding encouraged the em- 
ployment of less than competent personnel, improper group- 
ing, disproportionate pupil-teacher ratios and Inadequate 
screening and selection processes and evaluative services. The 
study was aimed at revision of statutes and concomitant 
regulatory action to preserve the good work which was being 
done while advancing the cause of equality of opportunity 
through provisions for individualized instruction. 

The principle of equality of educational opportunities 
based on the intensive worth and unique nature of the hu- 
man individual dictated that special education would be pro- 
vided for all exceptionalities. The study interpreted excep- 
tionalities to be encountered over the entire range of the 
school population and included those who suffered physical^ 
mental and emotional handicaps, those who became bored 
because of their speed of perception, those who hod special 
gifts for traditional disciplines and for creative arts and even 
those who had physical skills of net a hie extent. 

This study pointed to an all encompassing piece of legis- 
lation for all exceptionnl children. The Chubbuck Report 
recommended that all exceptional children be serviced under 
an umbrella type of state legislation. The challenge was a 
large one for the State Board and llic legisialurcj but it was 
met in a cooperative and dcdicLited ctfort. 

The State Board of Education appruved the Chubbuck 
Report in the fall of 1966 and the Legi ski live Commission 
began work almost immediaicly to translate the guneraliza- 
tions of the study inlc a bill to be presentecl to ihc legislaiuru 
in the next few months. Members of the L,egihla- 
tive Commission and their prnfcssitmal staff members worked 
very closely with the prorehsioMtil persfjnnu! f)f the Sliile 
Deparlmcnt.uf Educaiion while ihey were doing the iransia^ 
tion of the report into a bill for the legislature. Many informal 
meetings were held to hammer out a quality produLn to ser- 
vice the needs of all ot Connecticut^ exceptional children. 
The main obfeclive of the bill was to include all excepliunal 
pupils under an umbrella bill and allow uxcess Cf)sl reinv 
bursement it) each except iontilily. It wjs io becomi! known 



as a "special tducatlon umbrella bill*' which mandated school 
districts to provide programs and services to its mentally 
retarded, physically handicapped, socially and emotionally 
maladjusted, neurologlcally Impaired and those suffering from 
an identifiable learning disability, arid make hpermissive for 
school districts to provide special education to pupils with 
extraordinary learning ability and/or outstanding talent In the 
creative arts. 

The bill which eventually was enacted Into statute, with a 
minimal number of changes as passed by the state legislature, 
was an outstanding effort and example of cooperation and 
communication among many groups including the state legis- 
lature and the state education agency which had to Imple- 
ment the statute in each of the state's 169 school districts. 
The billj as submitted and eventually passed, allowed the state 
education agency wide latitude In Implementing the legis- 
lation at the local level. Few^ if any, definitions appear In the 
statute. The flexibility allowed the state agency to define 
various types of exceptional children. Specific wording man- 
dated the State Board to provide for the development and 
supervision of the educationarprograms for these pupils; it 
provided the State Board with the opportunity to regulate 
curriculum, conditions of instruction, physical facilities and 
equipment, class size, admission of pupils, and the require- 
ments respecting necessary special services and instruction. 
However^ the statute mandaied that the State Board desig- 
nate by administration regulations the procedures for identi- 
fying all categories of exceptional children, It also mandated 
that local school districts provide these programs for excep- 
tional children and said that the State would reimburse two- 
thirds of the excess cost of the program. The various com- 
ponents of the programs eligible for reimbursement would 
include: 

1. Prqfessional Personnel = all instructional personnel under 
contract to the local school district who spend more than 
one-half of their time with special programs and/or ser- 
vices to exceptional children. This category includes the 
provision for the reimbursement of all ancillary personnel 
who spend more than one-half of their time providing 
ancillary services to exceptional children (psychologists, 
counselors, clerical assistance and para-professional per- 
sonnel). 

2. Equipment and Materials — the statute provides for reim- 
bursement of such items that are directly related to the 
special education program. 

3. Transportation — the districts are reimbursed for any trans- 
portation needed above and beyond that normally provided 
under the general transportation policy of the school 
district, 

4. Special Consultative Services — this category covers the 
need for peisonnel who are not under contract to the 
school district. It allows the employment of non-certified 
personnel lo assist in the Identification of, the program- 
ming for, and the instruction of exceptional children (art- 
ists, musicitinSi dancers, planning consultants, etc.). 
[■sample: This alif)wsa district to provide in-service train* 
Ing in all except ioniilltius with the cost of such becoming 
li ruimliurstibic item under the statute. 

5. Rental of Facilities - the statute allows rental of space to 
provide insiruciion and or services to exceptional children, 
such as portable cl.issroiims, or avallrible space in the city 
or town which meet the varlnus building codes for school 
buildings. 

The Cnnnucticut si.iluie is predicated on programming 
rjther than numbers uf children, A number of stales allow 
special funds based on a per pupil basis. The Connecticut 



staluie allows the district to clcsiMn a program for a group of 
exceptional children and youih and prudicaics the approval 
on the quality of the various components of the program 
rather than on a per pupil basis. The local school dlslrici sub- 
mits a prior approval application for a proiiram in the local 
school dlslrici and once the program is approved by the 
Bureau of Pupil Personnel and Special Educ.ilional Services, 
the district is eiigiblc for isvo-thirds excess cosi reimburse^ ' 
meni of their program ai the close of the fiscal year. 

STATE LEGISLATIVE COMPONENT 
FOR THE GIFTED AND TALENTED 
A. Getwrul Aspects 

The lugislaiive component in Connecticut is pan of ihe 
iutal cxcepiinnaliiy sinluie. There are Isvo basic differ^ 
enccs in ihe gifted and talented component: I) it is per^ 
missive and 2) it must be done ^'as part of the public 
schciol program," 

This component represents an essential part of the slate 
agency's effni t to o?<tend, expand and improve programs 
and services lo its children and youth with extraordinary 
learning abmy and outstanding talent in the creative arts. 
Scciion 10^76 of the Connecticut General Statutes, Scc^ 
lions a-i is considered lo be exemplary for the gific'd and 
Uilenied because of the broadened concept of defini lions 
allowed the siaic education agency under adnhinistralive 
regulations approved by the Stale Assembly: '*Extra^ 
ordinary learning ability" is deemed lo be the power to 
learn possessed by the top five per cent of the studenis 
in a school district as chosen by the special education 
plannlrTg and placement team on the basis of I) perform^ 
ance oii rclevani siandardii^ed measuring insirumonis or 
2) demonstrated or potential academic achievement or 
intellectual crcii 1 1 v i i y , 

"Oulslanding talent in the creative ans** is deemed lo 
be that talent possessed by the top five percent of the siu- 
dents in a school districi who have been chosen by the spe^ 
ual educalion planning and placemcni team on the basis 
ol dcmonsirated or potential uchievcment in music, the 
visual arts nr the performing arts. 

Ihe reader sht)uld note that a local school district 
could provide for upwards \n ten percent of its school 
population, it the hroadened concepl of each definition 
is ulili/ed. The definitions allow school disu lets \u work 
wiih both denionstratud abilities and a potential to gain 
such abilities. The five percent factor is not an automatic 
or magic figure nor may it he tised for one small segment 
i)l the definition. The statute does require that all identifl 
Lalion criieria must be approved by ihu state, Identlfica^ 
lion heroines ciuite complex in the approval piocess lo 
pii'veni loose or unreaHtJiiable criterlii from being uiili/^ed. 

iliesi.iiute Is also e\empltiiy because ii was tfie Itisi 
slate slaluie in the natiiin lo specifically designate special 
piomamminu lf)t pupils wiih outstanding talents in the 
Cfeaii\e':ii is (mu^ic, visihil jrls, jiul ihe perlorming cirts). 
I oi evimpie. a siuijeiil ULiy hu idenlilied uho is iml 
inieilLxiujMs^ ulltecl, hul possesses ouisUndinu ahilii^ 
in '♦Uilplu/e. medi.i, lilin makini;, dance, eic. 
It I'lnhlini) iff I jh >j/ Si htH)! Pisfrit is 

Si. tie '^l.nuies, tn ni.nu i^Lki's, humi'Is siyiiily inieiil by 
inset tin- \s.!ulin'4 u-l.ili'.c la Iho uilU-d .iiul lalenled In 
eilhei a uenei.il sijuiti cji ntit- lekiiinu iii spt-i^jji eduuh 
li'Mi. CjjntieLliiut lei'ls ilia! Hir mnsi Lnnsei|ueni!al aspewt 
''J Ihe sLiUrU', as hii ihe t^i'led and lalenieLl <\iv con- 
L^tneil, i'* \\u: fh'i)\ fs/an tn> ihir./uiUv h-inilin>.j lo local 
hIiomI tli^h ,\ I j, M,. nninin i n! u .-Ij itiUTtl in ned sthnul 



disirlcts that formerly could not afford to make provi^ ■ 
sions for their gifted and talented now have a vehicle for 
implementing pi-ograms; and it is for this reason that we 
believe that state legislation with proper funding is a 
necessary component for effective state action in pro^ 
gramming for the gifted and talented. 

At the present lime, a legislative position is being 
taken by the Department of Education to increase the 
reimbursement of programs to seventy ^five percent, and 
to make pre^payment to school districts rather than 
leimbursemcni payment. The State Advisory Council on 
Special Education, the State Board of Education and the 
Connecticut Association for the Gifted have taken steps 
to change the statute from a permissive nature to one of 
mandaiion. Bills relative to such action were submitted 
during the 1976 session of the State Assembly and were 
"boxed". It is the intent of both groups to submit man- 
daiion to the 1977 GGncraiAsser?^!^, 

To summarize, the Department of Educalion presently 
reimbursus school districts two^hirds of the excess cost 
of programs and/or services to the gificd and talented. 
This includes the cost of all professional and para^pro- 
fessional personnel, equipment and materials, iransporta^ 
lion, special consultative services and rental of space. The 
program must be submitted for prior approval (sqq Poliam, 
Procedures and Guidelines For Gifted and Talented Pro- 
grams under Section 10-76 of the General Statutes. 
Connecticut State Department of Education. September 
1976,) by the Bureau of Pupil Personnel and Special Edu^ 
calional Services. 

PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
The professional development component of the gified and 
talented programs In Connecticut takes on two basic ele- 
ments: One is the element of graduate and undergraduate 
study and the other Is the element of In-service education^ 
A, Graduate and Undergraduate Training Progratm 

Working in cooperation with the stale education agen- 
cy, the state's colleges and universities have responded \n 
the needs of increasing numbers of professional personnel 
svho are interested in taking course work or advanced 
degree programs to improve their skills in working with 
dip gifted and talented of Connecticut, f hcse C(jurse of- 
ferings range from the basic courses on the gifted and 
talented ihrough specific courses on curriculum, dif^ 
lerentiated lejching strategies and advanced seminar 
work. 

The University of Connecticut's School of Educatfon 
through the leadership of Dr, Joseph S. Ren^uili has 
developed a complete *idvancetl degree program (Masters,^* 
Sixth year, Docloiate) Ibr professional personnel accepted 
lor training programs in the area of ihe gllled and talented. 
Soudiern Connecticut Stale College In New Haven has a 
relatively nesv undergraduate and graduate program for 
training piolessional persnnnel in this area of special 
education, fhis pri>gram Is under the directiofi of Dr. 
Rudfjiph Piihh Si, Joseph College in West Hart ford, along 
With Central Connecliuut State College tind the University 
fjl Bridgeport and Trinity College offer courses in Ihe edu* 
cation of Ihe gilled and talenied. At various limes, both 
LMsieni and Wesiein Connecllcui Stale Colleges hold spe- 
u^il summet workshops on llie gifted and iaienied. 
In ilie f.ill ol MJf^b, only o/;rcT)OT(' was being ollered 
^ on llie eduLation i\\ ihv iijUed ,,nt| hjlented in the insiiUh 
O i3 lions fil hi^l^ei learning in f 'onnbclicul . Ten years later, 
we h.ive Ihieu Hhidu.ile level liainiiig pr(igrams and five 
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other colleges offering courses fn ihis area of spcciai edu- 
cation. 

§ 0, fnservlce Training 

' The second clement of professional development is 

t;;^ concerned with a comprehensive in-service train ing thrusi 
to design and develop training processes for professioniil 
- and para-professional personnel working wlih ihg gifted 

K ; and talented nt ihe school districi leva!. The stale educa- 
tion agency, through the Bureau uf Pupil Personnc! ^md 
Special Educational Services, ollbrs a wide v*iriciy of in- 
service professional developmeni opporiuntiiL's to ibo 
school disiricts. 

The in-service componenis designed by tfic Deparimeni 
of Educaiion are scquenilaliy developed lo offer different 
levels of instruction to professional personnel in the field 
either by vlsuai aides or prinied maierinls. 

The three dimensions of our in-service training pro- 
grams include 1) Areas of ihe Gifted and Talented (the 
various types of gified and talented children and youth a 
district may work with); 2) Level of Entry and Expectant 
cy of PartfCfpunts {Orientation, Design and Developmeni 
of a Program, Implemeniaiion and Initiaiion, Leadership 
Training); 3) Content-Specific components and/or cate- 
gories of information (Ex.; Identification, Needs Assess- 
nieni. Differentia led strategies and Curriculum, cic.) The 
specific process of our in-service program is fully described 
in a publicaiiun entitled, ''Models for Program Develop- 
meni in In-Service Education for the Glfied and Talented." 
Connecticut Slate Dcparmieni of Education, Bureau of 
Pupil Personnel and Special Educational Services, 1976, 
For example, utilising both state and Federal funds 
(Title IV, P.L, 93-380) the Bureau has provided ihe fol- 
losving lypes of inservice irainlng in the past len years: 

1) 640 Planning, Development and Updaie sessions 
in local school districts involving approximately 7,500 
professional and (ay personnel in the education of the 
gifted and talented, 

2) 10 - Annual Year End Institutes lo updaie person- 
nel Irom all over the state on the latest information avail- 
able on educating the gifted and talented. These annual 
jLinc conferences average between 300 - 350 personnel 
Irom on-going programs, 

3) 30 Regional Orieniaiion Workshops aipied .it the 
orientation of general educators to make them more 
lamiliar with the speciiil educational needs of the gified 
and talented. These programs have involved over 6,000 
personnel. 

4) 425 presentations to PTA's, parent groups, civic 
aiul lay organi/aiions covering approximately 5J00 
people. 

5) 5 Nnrthe.isi Regional Conferences on the Gifted 
and Talented involving over 2,500 pariicipants. 

fi) I National ropical Ctrnferenue nn f hMulit.appeLl 
Gihcil and faleniecf 

riiese ale just snnit: n( the inser\1ce .tctivities curled nn 
by the Staje Departinent which are carelully ai ticulaleLl 
ami Lnnulinaled with the piolessinnal cleve|t)pment pici- 
gianb ji ihe \aiicHis insiiiuiinns ol higher le.irning, 
I Ul L [ IMF CONSUM ATiyi; SFRVICFS 
Hie ihild majin iiiniptMu.*nt neetled b\ any ol the iillv 
slates In nulei li> pmside adciiu.ite pinj4ianiH aiul/ni services 
lo e.uli ^iijle''* '4iiiLip mI uijuuFind lalenied children and 
ynuih is lull'iinit* LiMMilialiM' ^ei \'\i.v^, (jMiiietliLUl unn- 
dueled a lUtliiMUside mmiuIi iut ,i lull linie diieUiii hJ \}\n^. 
grams fni ihe uiiled ami t ilriiU-Ll in lUf.f^ I ho ^latt- eiha.!- 
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tion agency has employed Its full-time person since late 1966 

to provider wide variety of services and technical assistance . 

to local school districts, professional groups, colleges and 

universities and other groups and organizations inrcrested in 

ihg educaiion of the gifiod and talented. 

The role of a state director of gifted and talented programs 
is a multifaccicd position. The person employed designs and 
develops a number of program strategies, such as; assisting 
school district personnel in designing, developing and Imple* 
menting programs for the gifted and talented at their level; 
in-service training, and working closely with colleges and 
universities to develop graduate level training programs; 
development of publications and information to be dis- 
seminated lo all groups interested in the gifted and talented; 
curriculum development; research, legislation, evaluation and 
developing models for new approaches to programs. 
State Consultants' Long Range Objectives 
1 . Objeciives of the State Program for the Gifted and TaF 

entcd: 

A. Local Education Agencies will: 

\ , Identify all gifted and talented pre-school and school 
aged children and youlh in need of special educa- 
lion instrucilon and/or services, 

2, Initiate, expand or improve programs, I.erfiiF 
ferentiaied insirucllon, curricula, services, etc. for 
the gified and talented, 

3, Plan for and implement the evaluation of all spe- 
cial programs for the gifted and lalenled, 

4, Develop coordinated and cooperative regitinal ef- 
forts including facilities for the gified and talented 
where appropriate and desirable, 

5, UiiliKe information on successful programs, cur- 
ricula, and services for the gifted and talented, 

6, Design, develop, implement and/or participate in in- 
service training programs designed to provide or up- 
grade skills of personnel involved in or related to 
the educaiion of the gifted and talented, 

B. The State Education Agency will: 

1 , Provide fulFlime consul taiive services t(; local 
districts, institutions of higher learning and other 
appropriate target groups to lend professional tech- 
nical assistance in the design and development of 
programs lo meet the needs of the gifted and laF 
enied. 

2, Provide supportive resource materials through re- 
gional centers lo assist LE A's and other appropriate 
groups in giving better services to the gifted and 
lalenled, 

3, Expand or improve existing special educaiion legis- 
lation for the gifted and lalenled. 

F Identify and disseminate Information on other state, 

federal and private funding sources for gil led and 

talented programs, 
5. I^xpand or imprrive cxisling guidelines to he used 

In implement LEA rrograms for the gilied and 

talenlud as part of a total statu plan, 
h. Design, tlevelr^p and implement a sl.ile plan (or the 

gilted ,nid lalenied, 

(.\ (j)llcqvs and lh)hvrsities will: 

F Initiate new training programs or cnui se sequences 
to train prolussional personnel in ihe education of 
the gliled iind talented. 
^ = Adjiisi their Liiirent liajnitm pi imianis cfHUmensurate 

o4 with the demands Ini personnel at (he LFA leveL 

,F Plan Ini and iniplement the evalualinn \A thuir pnj- 
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fcssion.il duvcltipmeni proHnims for ihe ^UlQd jnd 
Uilcntcd. 

4. CiHiper.ue with ihe Stale Dcp.irimoni in providing \n- 
servlcc ir,irniiii4 nppf)i'U)niiies ihroughouL the ^uuo, 
SPECIAL EDUCA f ION RflSOURCf! CENTER (SERC) 

The Burciiu of Pupil PeiscinnL*! .ind Specl,)! Educaiionnl 
Services operates jiul m.tlnUuns a shUe-wiUe inlurniaiion 
resiujrce tenler lor .ill exLepiiDiiiil ehildren aiui yoLith in 
H.irirord, Cnnneciicui. It islnc.iied iii ihe IKirilbrd Graduate 
Center. 275 Windsor Street. This eenler main tains Lipdated 
veriieal lljes (15) and ERIC retrieval resources on the t^lftud 
and talented. Its library euntains all current text books and 
maiurials on the j^ilted, ialcnled and erealive child. 

The vcriical liles coiiiajn all lypes of inrormaiion on pro- 
grains, curriculum, ideniirication, teaching strategies and 
materials from throughout Connecticut and the other states 
thrcHighoul the C()uniry. The Center serves as the locus ol 
the state^wide delivery system on 0\cd and talented childrLMi 
and yfiulli. 

PUBLICATIONS 
A wide variety ol materials are developed and disseminaicd 
by the stiite auency to the school districts untl any other 
iruercsted lay and prolessional persunneL Included are the 
lollowing: 

///(* Gifted Child in Cnmit'cticut: A Survvy of Prmjrur??s, 
William G. Vassar and joseph S, Ren/ulli/l967. Connecli- 
ui! Stale DeparinUMit ol Education (Out of Print) 55 pp. 
f/ic Uillcd Children in Connvctivut: Pivc/icul Suyijvithm 
(ui PmqranimiiHi William G. Vassar and luscph S. Ran^ 
/ulli. MKi9. Connecticut State Dcpartmcni of Education. 
fOul ul Print). 8 1 pp. 

tl ar ticles Mnimccj) horn bibliographies to spccilic slra^ 
icuies tcH ^ihciul administraitirs. 
^ slide p! esentaiitJiis; 

a. OncSluiv^. CuinmUnwnl to Tolul rulvnt (SO slides). 

CnrirK'L liwifl % Story n\ ihe Gil ted. 
Ir. U iuhiti.i Stmicqii s />;/ Teachers al the (Ufted and 
(1(1 slides). 

L. liilent ( (Hiiinminis tot u Bnittdenimf Conevpt of Gifted- 

ness ( idsliilcs), 
tl. Desiifnifhi^ L)c\ elopinu and Iniplenwntinif PrfHirarns 
fur die Ciffedund Talented {105 sli(lcs). 
IMPORTAN I ! THESL SLIDE PRLSLN I A I IONS ARE 
LIMI l ED TO USE WITHIN CONNECTICU 1. WITH 
SPEAKERS PROVIDED BY THE DLPARTMnNT 01 
EDUCATION, 



DESCRIPTIONS OF SOME PROGRAM APPROACHES IN CONNECTICUT 



Samples of Substance 
The foUowing Is a smoll sampiing ofsorrw of the different 
approaches to gifted and ta/erited prograrnming conducted in 
Connect/cut. ft is our intent to exhibit the diversity of program 
approaches utilHed by the /oca/ school districts throughout the 
state. 

A more specific listing of Connecticut's program for the 
gifted and talented, with short descriptions and contact persons^ 
may be obtained by writing to: Office of the Gifted arid Tal- 
ented, Bureau of Pupil Personnel and Special Educational Ser^ 
ylceSf Connecticut State Department of Education, Box 2219, 
Hartford, Connecticut 06115. 

DARIEN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Darlen, Connecticut 
A semhseparation program for grades one ihruugh six which 
meets once a week in each of the six elementary schools for 
one and one half hours per week. Class si?e varies from six to 
twelve children. Meetings are held in areas available at the time. 

The Darlen program is an interesi-based program fostering 
creative expression for the Terman-type child. Three areas of 
development are stressed; 

1, Effective and imaginative communication ba'^ed on the 
child's interest using media, art and language arts. 

2, Understanding factors which can limit man's intellect by 
investigation into heredity, emotions, perspective, rational vs, 
irrational thinking, etc. 

3, Development of a healthy self-concept using self-reflec- 
tive activities and expressing learning through original art and 
media creations. 

Independent research with exposure lu reference rusource 
materials is stressed as well as class and personal evaluation of 
work and of self. 

Selection of students is based on a minimum 10 of 138, 
Achievement Test results in the 98, 99 percenlijc rangej scores 
achieved on the Scale for Rating Behavioral Charncterisiics of 
Superior Students developed by Joseph S. Ren/uMi/ Robert K. 
Hartman, and teacher-principal reeommendations. 

Visits to the Darlen program are welcomed and any maierials 
used are available upon request. 

FARMINGTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Farmington, Connecticut 
Research Report on tfie Counseling 
Project for Gifted Secondary Students 
Background, The theoretical ba^is for the Fafmingion 
Program for Gifted and Talented has cnnic from the self^ 
actualization theory of the grosvih psycholo^isis such js Masjow, 
Combs, and Carl Rodgers. 

Self-actualization is an individUiiTs need to fulfill his human 
potential - to become what he has ilu' ni^lential if) heconie - to 
fulfill his unique prcpcjtencies. 

There has been consisteni rurereiiLi' \o five vjrijibles re- 
lated to selTactuali/aiion in the Hieraiure. , 

K SELF'ACTUALIZING PEOPLC hlAVL A S rRONG, POS - 
ITIVE SELF-CONCEPT. 

They have learned through ^ucci-^^ful ^irMwth eKperiencc's 
that they arc capable, liked, wnrihwhile hufti.ms, Thev have 
bounced their images off □father'^ and their pur-tnuil tddar 
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screens tell them they are good and worthy persons. 

2. SELF-ACTUALIZING PEOPLE ARE CREATIVE. Their 
minds have been trained to find unique solutions to problems- 
whether these problems are interpersonal or concrete. They 
can cope with change. 

3. SELF-ACTUALIZING PEOPLE HAVE AN INTEGRATED 
VALUE SYSTEM. 

This value system is based upon human values - the worth 
of others. Their lives are lived in keeping with their values. 
They fiave a strong sense of right and wrong, yet the value 
system is open and new concepts can be tested and, if worthy, 
integrated. 

4. SELF-ACTUALIZING F^EOPLE ARE RECEPTIVE TO 
NEW EXPERIENCES. 

They are open rather then close-minded. They are willing 
to take reasonable risks. 

5. SELF-ACTUALIZING PEOPLE ARE GROWTH 
ORIENTED. V 

f hey are conscious of ihe discrepancy between svhat they 
are and what ihey can be and are motivated toward closing 
those gaps. 

Guidance ctiunselors in the secondary schools are well 
suited, through their training, to take a central role In helping 
students toward self-actualization. They have a background in 
psychology and child development and group counseling 
techniques. 

The Farmington Program for Gifted and Talented is based 
upon the proposition that a planned group counseling program 
with specific objectives and activities can help students 
to become self=actuali;^ed by: 

1) improving their self=conccpt. 

2) improving their creative abilities. 

3) assisting them in developing an integralcd value system. 

4) deve|f.)ping a grovvtfi orientation through raising tlieir 
vocational aspirations. 

5) assisting them to become more open-minded and 
receptive to nevv experiences, 

HAMDEN-NEW HAVEN COOPERATIVE EDUCATION CENTER 

Independent Study Program 

History 

j'he Independent Siudy program for the Talented and 
Gifiud and pnieniially Talented and Gifted originated in 1967 
as a design for high school education. It ijscs the student's 
ifiterusts as a springboard for exploration of a subject. After 
four years of refinement of this model, the program was in- 
irnduced into the foiir separate area high schools where it 
current ly thjurishes. 
Proqrani Oi)jccrives 

Thu Prngram se'.'ks to Incus interestSj gfjals and premises, 
guide the studeni in criiicdl analysis, exirapolai ion and syn- 
tfiesis (jf f indings, instcr crtMliviiy and originality and help the 
student io recoyni/e ih.n failures, frusliations. setbacks and 
H/Lcu^ses are a part of ific iearning process. 

The Prr>4ram Htrives tn develop humility and opcivmindcd- 
nesH In irarniny by insliliing in ihe siudcnts the understanding 
thai fine c|uestfufi leads to mfjre, inventiveness in problem 
solving, res'jurcciLilfies,, an aljiliiy fur self -evaluation, and an 
apm eciril it^n o\ ifiu emoijonal involveiTicnt in the learning 
pmcess. 
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Selection of Students 

Studtnts volunteer for the Program and pirtlclpate in two 
interviews, one with the caordinator and one with the teacher- 
advisor. The interviews assess the depth and diversity of the 
student's Interests, the particular interests appropriate for pur- 
suit in the Program, the student's ability to work on these in' 
terests indepindently with guidance and resource help, and the 
Intellectual or creative potential of the student, 

In addition to the interviews, the judgment of guidance 
counselors and teachers weigh heavily, especially in regard to 
students with potentlaL Standardized tests and academic 
records provide final reference, especiaily for students with 
demonstrated talent. 
Method of Instruction 

The Program is based on conference appointments. With 
the exception of basic math and science courses, teacher- 
advisors meet with their students once or twice a week to dis- 
cuss their work. More contact hours with teacher^advisors 
are often necessary in science and math. Without a classroom 
structure, there is no classroom curriculum. The advisor Is 
responsible for guiding students in the selection of resources 
according to the students* interests and needs and for encour^ 
aging the students* resourcefulness. Sublect-advisors are avaiN 
able In all major disciplines, 

NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
Educational Center for the Arts 
The Educational Center for the Arts is a new regional public 
school program for high school students who have outstanding 
talent in the arts. Dally 120 students attend the Center from 
city and suburban high schools in the New Haven area and 
work together with a staff of producing and performing artists/ 
teachers in a stimulating total arts environment, 
Bern hsepamt ion Concept 

After several years of extensive planning with representa- 
tives from each school district in the New Haven area, the 
Greater New Haven Arts Council, and consultants from the 
State Department of Education, it was decided to organize the 
instructional program as a semi-separation experience for 
gifted and talented high school students in the arts. 

Under this concept, a student schedules approximately one 
half of his high school learning program at the Center in spe- 
cial arts instruction and the other half in courses at the local 
high school. The student receives full credit from the local 
high school for learning at both places. To implement this con^ 
cept, school districts usually need to make some modifications 
in the regular high school course requirements for students who 
qualify to attend the Center, In addition, a student frequently 
must make new kinds of choices and decisions in order to sched- 
ule the courses that are most wanted and needed at the local 
high school along with the Center's program. 
Eight Program Areas 

The Center has eight major program areas. These Include 
instructional experiences for students with undeveloped talent 
in dance, music, theatre, and the visual arts. Different instruc- 
tional experiences arc provided students with highly developed 
talent in the same fields. The visual arts area is defined to in^ 
elude painting, drawing, sculpture, design, as well as photo- 
graphy, video, and 8mm. film, 

STAMFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Stamford, Connecticut 
In the fall of 1972 Stamford initiated a program called. 
Project Explore for gifted fifth and sixth grade students. Two 
clusters were established at that time, and in 1973 an added ^ 
third cluster implemented the program city-wide at those & " 
grade levels, 
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Children who are intellectually gifted, criatlvely gifted; or 
who are culturally different with potential are candidates for 
selection. They attend Project Explore for two full days each 
week, and remain In their regular classrooms the other 

three days. 

Nuffield Mathematical Project materials (John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., New York) provide the basis for mathematical ' 
exploration, with a wide variety of mathematical tools, equip- 
ment, tasks and activities available to the child with special 
interest in this area. 

The science curriculum is built around three units of the 
Rand McNally Science Curriculum Improvement Study 
(SCIS); Ecosystems, Energy Sources, and Models: Electric anc 
Magnetic Interaction. These units are rotated among the three 
clusters and are not used in any other science program In the 
Stamford schools. Provisions are also made for the child with 
exceptional Interest or ability in science to do independent 
experimentation and research. 

Great emphasis is placed on providing experiences and 
activities which encourage divergent productive thinklngj open 
mindedness, value clarification, and a greater role In decision 
making, and at least a part of each day is devoted to such 
activities. Some examples of the materials used for these pur- 
poses are: Renzulli, Joseph S., New Directions in Creativity. 
New York: Harper and Row, Publishers, Inc., 1 973. Parnes, 
Sidney J Creative Behavior Guidebook, New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1967. Davis, Gary, Imagination Express: 
Saturday Subway Ride. Buffalo, New York: Dok Publishing 
CoJnc, 1973. 

The goal to widen occupational horizons is largely met by 
actually involving the class in a business venture, or sim- 
ulating such an experience. In addition, outside speakers are 
invited to share their job experiences with the children. 

Special projects selected by the class may lead to work 
in content areas such as social studies, literature, music and 
the social sciences^ but there is no prescribed curriculum in 
these areas. 

Children in the program are encouraged to be responsible 
for planning their own activities and learning experiences, so 
blocks of time are set aside during which they may choose 
from among the many activities and materials available to them. 

The abilities vary greatly within the groups because of the 
three types of children who make up the population. It Is 
necessary, therefore, to provide both a differentiated as well 
as an enrichment program to meet their many needs. 

TALCOTT MOUNTAIN SCIENCE CENTER 
FOR STUDENT INVOLVEMENT, INC. 
Avon, Connecticut 
Talcott Mountain programs are almost entirely independent 
study programs, for students from intermediate grades through 
senior high school, wherein students choose, plan and carry 
out projects of their own choosing. Staff acts as a catalyst 
of materials, ideas, and procedures. The result Is that the 
•'curriculum" docs not exist In the traditional sense. It con- 
stantly changes as student and staff outlooks and enthusiasms 
change. 

The science offerings arc In the subject disciplines of 
astronomy, meteorologyj geology, seismology, ecology, chrono 
biology, radio-electronics, photography, and computer 
sciences. Recently, gifted students have written computer H 
programs modeling continental drift and predicting H 
satellite positions, have collected and identified air pollutants, B 
have photographed Comet Kohoutek and asteroids, have S 
measured and isolated their own body rhythms, and have used 9 
infra-red aerial photography to determine vegetation forms. H 



These projects probably give the best idea of the curriculum, 
such as it is. 

The program Is available upon application to gifted students 
from any community in Connecticut based upon superior 
scores on standard I, tests and school recommendations 
and payment of tuition that is reimbursable to the community. 

Programs are In operation for gifted pupils on Saturdays 
except during the summer, 

CONNECTICUT PROGRAM FOR HANDICAPPED/ 
TALENTED CHILDREN 

In March of 1975, a proposal was prepared by ACES, an 
educational service agency in New Haven, Conn,, for sub^ 
mission to the Connecticut Slate Department of Education to 
initiate a Title VI B, EHA, project to identify and develop pro- 
grams for handicapped/ialented children. This projuci soughl 
to combine the resources of the two largest educational a|encigs 
In Connecticut: the Area Cooperativo Educational Services 
(ACES) and the Capitol Region Education Council (CREC). 
These two agencies operate numerous special education pro^ 
grams which serve approximately 500 students with a variety 
of disabilities including emotionally disturbed, physically 
handicapped, learning disabled, autistic, mentally retarded, 
hearing impaired and multiple handicaps. 

The object of the first phase of the project was to devise an 
assessment procedure for documenting developed or potential 
talent tn children who have handicaps. The second phase of 
the project will focus on program services for handicapped 
children with high crL-dtive potential. 

Initially, identification of children was through teacher 
referral and administration of selected activities from the 
Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking in a specially adapted form 
devised by project personneL Both of these identification 
methods are used as supplementary screening devices. 
While there are numerous traditional methods for idenri= 
fying intellectual ability, and several for assessing talent in 
the arts, no satisfactory technique exists for identifying except 
tional undeveloped talent In lowTunctioning children. In the 
search for a new approach, the project asked the professional 
artists affiliated with the Educational Center for the Arts in 
New Haven to develop such an instrument. The key com- 
ponent of the present identirication system - and the most 
significant original contribution which Project SEARChI has 
made to the field of talent assessment - is the use of artistic 
judgment in a variety of carefully structured activities. Teams 
of practicing professional artists have developed and success= 
fuHy implemented multi-arts experiences which provide 
flexible and accurate measurement for the various special 
populations. 

It has been a continuing challenge for the .iriists to devise 
problems and activities to which even very severely handicapped 
children can respond. To assist in this task, teachers and con- 
sultants have provided background information and training 
in the nature and parameters of ipecific disabilities. During 
this period of time, artists did preliminary work with small 
numbers of children while constantly refining their assessment 
techniques. As most of the handicapped children have had 
only limited e^cposure to these art forms, we do not expect io 
find fully developed talent; rather, we arc iooking for the 
dimensions of creativity which underlie a variety of human 
activities. 

It soon became apparent that while creative tiiinking pro- 
cesses may manifest themselves in a variety of fields, the pro- 
ject staff could produce the most effective results by concen- 
trating its efforts in the areas of Visual Arts, Music, and 
Theatre-Movemeni, Some of the activilics which have been 
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developed for this identification process are described 
briefly below. 

The Visual Arts activities encompass three problcm-solv^ 
ing areas or skills: design, color-relationsh'ips, and narrative 
composition. 

The design segment uses various multi-colored cubes in a 
tray to assess the ehild*s ability to create patterns, shapes, and 
figures with the cubes. Color^relationshlp skills are measured 
by having the child create designs and combinations using var- 
ious modular shaped pieces of colored plexi^glass on a light 
table. Cutouts of semi=abstract and realistic objects, with a 
suitable backdrop, are used to help the child develop a nar-^ 
rative or tell a story in a situation where effective speech is 
limited. 

The musicians have the children explore the sound making 
properties of common objects in their classroom environment. 
Children are then asked to combine these sounds for auditory 
prospects and rhythm and to develop cbmpositions which 
are then judged for originality and complexity. 

The Theatre-Movement specialists have devised activities 
to measure the child's sensory awareness and emotions 
through gesture, facially, in role playing, dramatics, and 
creative movement. Children who are capable are asked to 
use different parts of their bodies to express a wide range of 
emotions, interpretive responses, and behavioral relationships. 
Simple objects such as scarves, elasiici^ed fabrics, and hoops, 
are used to determine the child's ability to improvise and to 
assess originality in the use of these body extensions. 

A creative movement evaluation, based on Rudolf Laban*s 
movement themes, is used to identify body awareness, ac- 
tion and shape variation, movement pattern variation, and 
awareness of weight, time and tension. 

The use of these multi-arts activities which have been de- 
signed to elicit rich creative responses from the children, 
coupled with on-the-spot professional judgments, have proved 
to be an extremely strong evaluation lechnique. The project 
coordinator is presently devising guidelines for other program 
developers who wish to assess the creative potential of child' 
ren in these three talent areas. In addition, the project Is 
publishing a document summarizing the rationale and pro- 
cedures for assessing cognitive giftedncss in six areas of dis^i= 
blltty. 

What has emerged very clearly from our work thus far is 
ihe remarkable potential of a number of these children. 
While the abilities may be masked or submerged by the handi- 
capping condition^ full assessment of all exceptional children 
must include a rigorous search for exceptional strengths as 
well as deficits. In some cases Identification and training 
during ensuing years of the project may provide a viable 
career choice, f or the majority of our students It is hoped 
that the program will provide an opportunity for fulfilling 
growth and selfTeali^arion, 
Tor further informailon please contact: 
Alan |, White, Coordinator 
^Project SEARCH 
Educationnl Ceniyf^ for the Arts 
55 Audubon Street 
New I javen, Connecticiil fl6.SI j 
April 1976 
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POLICIES, PROCEDURES AND GUIDELINES 
FOR GIFTED AND TALENTED PROGRAMS 



1. OVERVIEW 

The recommendations on the following pages are con- 
cerned with programs for those children who have exira^ 
ordinary learning ability and/or outstanding talent in ihe 
creative arts, and who require qualitaiiyely different 
inscrgctional programs and services. Section 10-76 allows 
reimbursement for such programs svhen provided aspgrf 
of the public school program and prior approved by the 
secretary of the Slate Board of Education. 

RESPONSIBILITY OF THE PLANNING AND PLACE- 
MENTTEAM 

Many pupils can succeed in the regular school program 
with some adaptations in the curricular design while 
others require programs or services beyond the level of 
those ordinarily provided in the regular school program, 
but which may be provided through special education 
as part of the public school proiram. The determination 
as to which plan may be effective for these children 
should be reached by the combined thinking of the spe^ 
cial education planning and placement team. In Connecti= 
cut the ultimate responsibility for the school placement 
of any child lies with the superintendent of schools of 
the school district in which the child attends schooL While 
this responsibility is with the superintendent of schools, 
his decision should represent the result of intcr-profes- ' 
sional collaboration on the part of his staff and, if neces^ 
sary, other consultation of an appropriate nature. 

ARTICULATION WITH ADMINISTRATIVE GUIDE^ 
LINES 

These policies and procedures should be used in corijunc:^ 
lion with the General Guidelines for Special Education 
Programs, published by the Connecticut Stale Department 
of Education. 1976'77. 
11. SUMMARY OF LEGAL PROVISIONS 

Section iO-76(a-j) of the Connectfcut General Statutes 
makes it permissive for local and regional school districts 
to provide reimbursable special instructional and ancIN 
lary services for pupils with extraordinary learning ability 
and/or outstanding talent in the creaiivc aris. A local or 
regional board of education may do this individually or in 
cooperation with other schuni districts, 
PRIOR APPROVAL PLAN 

To be reimbursable, plans for providing such special edu^ 
cation must be approved in advance by the State Depart^ 
ment of Education. Reimbursement based on an excess 
cost concept is explained in Section VII of the 1 975-76 
General Guidelines for Special Educaiion Programs. 
III. DEFINITIONS OF TERMS 

"Extraordinary learning ability'* is deemed to be the 
power to learn possessed by the top five per cent of the 
students i/i a school disirict as chosen by the special edu- 
cation planning and placement team on the basis of (1 ) pgr^ 
formanco on relevant slandardi/ed measuring insirumenis 
or (2) demonsiratod or potential academtc achievement or 
intellectual creativity. 

"Outstanding ialonl in the creative art^" U deemed to he 



that talent possessed by the top five percent of the siu^ 
dents in a school district who have been chosen by the 
special education planning and placement team on the 
basis of demonstrated or potential achievement In music, 
the visual arts or the performing arts. 
It should be noted that a local school district could pro^ 
vide for upward to ten percent of its school population, 
If the broadened concept of giftedness is utilized. 
For example, extraordinary learning ability allows for 
5% of the population involved 5^6-7, etc.). However, 
if the disirict elects to work svith only one segment of the 
population Le. high IQ* high achieving pupils, it is sug^ 
gested that a single target group such as this be limited to 
1-3%. This would allow the district to include other target 
groups (high creative producers, potential, underachievers) 
to complete the five percent factor. 
The five percent factor is not an automatic or magic 
figure. The school district must assure the Department 
that these children have been identified through multiple 
cnteria and that the five percent factor is not limited to 
one small segment of giftedness. The same concept Is to 
be applied when utilizing the definitions relative to "out^ 
standing talent in the creative arts/* 
Screening and identification processes become quite 
complex when one is developing such criteria in the prior 
approval process. Each target group of pupils being iden- 
tified must be processed by multiple criteria which is 
reasonable and prevents loose or unreasonable criteria 
from being utilized, 

IV. SCREENING AND IDENTIFICATION PROCEDURES 

A. Responsibility for Formulating Screening and Identifh 
cation Process 

The responsibility for the screening and identification 
of eligible children and youth rests with the superinten- 
dent of schools or a professional staff member of the 
school district to whom he may delegate this responsi^ 
bility. This professional person responsible for the 
screening and tdentincation process will assume the 
dulies of designing a planning and placement team 
for the gifted and talented as required by Section 1 0= 

76. " ■= 

B. Screening and Identification Criteria 

Screening and identification criteria should be based 
on a study of all available evidence as to the pupirs 
ability and/or patentia! by personnel qualified to ad^ 
minister and interpret: 

1. approprialc siandardized lusts 

2. judgu demonsirated ability, pntenlial, intellectual 
creativity and leadership 

3. rccogni/e outstanding talent in the creative arts 
^^i .6pP''ov<^I of Identification Criteria 

Scc\\un I0=7() ofthcGuneral Slatuies requires thai the 
^ ' scrL-eniny and tdeniificaiion criteria for those who are 
Rifled ,ind lalciued fnusl be approved by the State 
Deparimeiii of Lducati{)n. 
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D. items for Cons/deration In Screenmg and Identification 
Criteria 

L Extraordinary Learning Ability 

a. Very superior scores on appropriate standardized 
tests. Criteria for "very superior" might ba the 
upper two or three percent of an appropriate 
criterion group or scores which are at least two 
standard deviations above the local norrns. When 
a school district falls below the national normSj 
then appropriate measures to measure potential 
should be applied. 

b. Judgments of teachers^ pupil personnel spccial- 
istSj administrators and supervisors who are 
familiar with the pupirs demonstrated and po- 
tential ability. 

c. Utilization of a multi-criteria approach is neces- 
sary. A number of objective and subjective items 
should be used to identify any target group. These 
may include appropriate check lists, rating scales, 
etc. 

d. Intense interest and involvement in a specific 
intellectual area, 

2. Additional items of evidence used in the creative 
arts category should include: 

a. Evidence of advanced skills, imaginative insight^ 
intense interest and involvement. 

b. Judgments of outstanding talent based on ap- 
praisals of specialized teachers, pupil personnel 
specialists, experts in the field and/or others who 
are quaiified to evaluate the pupil's demonstrated 
and potential talent. 

The procedures have been designed to avoid arbi- 
trary cut-off points or limitations. The Identification 
process should identify a small percentage of pupils 
with extraordinary ability and outstanding talent 
whose needs are such that they cannot be met in the 
regular school program. 

V. MINIMUM STANDARDS FOR PRIOR APPROVED 
PROGRAMS 

The designing and developing of programs for pupils in 
these categories should include the following key com- 
ponents: 

A. A written plan for the total program must be submit- 
ted to the State Department of Education for prior 
approval and should include the following steps: 
L Need for Program = the extent to which the pro- 
gram is needed by children at specific grade levels 
and in various target groups and cannot be provided 
within the general curriculum and regular classroom 
offerings, 

2, Philosophy of Program the selection of students, 
staff, the development of differentiated curriculum 
and instruction will be dictated by philosophy of the 
program. Developing a program without articulating 
purpose with practice is like playini first base with- 
out understanding why, 

3. Goal(s) - Program - Long Range 

4, Object Ives 

a. Pupil 

b. Teacher 

c. Environmcntdi Q Q 

5. Target Groupfs) of Pupils to be Served = which 
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group(s) of gifted and talented pupils have the 
greatest need for a program, grade levels included, 
and number of pupils to be involved in the program, 

6, Screening and Identification Procedures each 
target group selected must be screened and identi- 
fied, The procedures for screening and jdentlfication 
must be sufficiently comprehensive to screen and 
identify each target group of children and youth 
included in A-5 above, 

Such procedures must be accomplished by use of 
multiple criteria^ such as intelligence tests, achieve- 
ment and aptitude tests, creativity tests, peer nomi- 
nations, teacher check lists and rating scales, cul- 
tural norms or other predictive measures, 

7. Administrative Deslgnfs) = there are various de- 
signs for bringing pupils together or providing space 
or facilities for the instructional aspects of the pro- 
gram. Such designs may embrace regional centers, 
resource centers in the school district or within a 
school, resource rooms, itinerant teacher approaches, 
commufiity mentors, seminars, etc. 

8. Differentiated Instruction (program and/or services), 
the process which is adaptable to varying levels of 
talent: 

a. Differentiated Curriculum — one that involves ex- 
periences and activities which are qualitatively dif 
ferent from those provided in the regular class* 
room, and involve a high level of cognitive and 
affective concepts and processes beyond those 
normally provided in the regular classroom, 

b. Differentiated Teaching Strategies - teaching 
strategiei which will accommodate the unique 
learning styles of the target groups being pro- 
grammed for. For example, utilizing the higher 
mental processes of analysis, synthesis and evn'ua- 
tive thinking in working with the target group of 
high achieving, highly motivated children and 
youth, 

9, Amount of Time spent by Pupils In Program — pupils 

should be involved in these differentiated programs 
for an appropriate and sufficient amount of time to 
assure that the "qualitatively different" special educa- 
tion activities will have a significant effect on reach- 
ing the objectives set for them. 

10. Articulation and Coordination — the special program 

should include evidence that it is being developed in 
relationship to the total school program. Careful 
planning should be undertaken to articulating and 
coordinating the special program with the general 
education program, 

1 1 , Professional Staff Qualifications - careful attention 

should be given to the selection of both the instruc- 
tional and ancillary staff who will work with the pu- 
pils. No special certifications have been estab- 
lished. Teachers should hold a certificate appropriate 
for the age level of the program and should have pro- 
fessional and personal qualflcations judged nec- 
essary for work with these children and youth. 
The teacher should be an individual who has a desire 
to do this special work, and has demonstrated this 
interest by showing understanding of children as well 
as by taking graduate courses which are designed to 
increase this understanding and to develop the com- 
petence required to help these children and youth, 



12. Special EducQtion Consultative Services - there may 
be a need for special education consultant services 
provided by pfrionnel other than employees of the 
school district. Personnel contracted with for these 
services need not be certified since their services are 
being utilized In a nonMnstructlonal category or 
under the supervision of certified personneL For 
eKample, the school district may contract with music- 
ians and artists to evaluate outstanding talent in the 
creative arts; to advise and assist in planning appro- 
priate special education programs for these pupils; 

to assist in special inltruction of pupils under the 
supervision of certified personnel: and to engage in 
other activities which assist teachers to work more 
effectively with eligible pupils. 

13, Evaluation — both process and product should be 
taken into consideration. The program and pupil pro- 
gram should be evaluated in terms of the qualitatively 
different objectives designed for the program and the 
children and youth Involved. This will require the 

use of both objective and subjective processes that 
take into account the variety of important program 
dimensions, 
VL PROGRAM APPROVAL 

Local school districts seeking reimbursement from the State 
Board of Education under Section 10-76 of the Connecticut 
General Statures must submit an application for prior ap- 
proval before the program becomes operational. The prior 
approval application must be in narrative form and must in- 
clude the following 
A. Cover Page 

The cover page should be a reasonable fasclmile of the 
following form: 
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Application for Program Prior Approval 
Gifted and Talented Program 
to 

Office of Gifted and Tajented Programs 
Bureau of Pupil Personnel and Special Educational Services 
Division of Instructional Services 
Connecticut State Department of Education 



School District 



Superintendent of Schools 
Address 



Director of Program 
Addreis 



Approved for Operation and Funding on 



Zip 



Telephone No. 



.zip^ 



Telephone No. _ 

Superintendent of Schools (Signature) ______ Date 

Grade Levels Involved in Pro|ram 
No, of Children Involved in Program 
Reeeived in State Department of Education on 



Date 



By 

Date 



By 



Assigned Coding Number 



(For State Department use only) 
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B, Narrative Section ^ the narrative section of this appiica^ 
tion must include ampl/fication of all components listed 
under the foregoing section. V^A (M3). Each compon- 
ent should become part of the application and will serve 
as the school district's exisiing plan for the gifted and 
talented, " _ - 

1 . Need for Program 

2. Philosophy of Program 

3. Goal(s) 

4. Objectives 

5. Target Group(s) of Children to be Served 

a. Grade levels 

b. No, of Students Served 

6. Screening and IdentificaLion Procedures 

7. Administrative Design(s) 

8. Differentiated Instruction 

a. Curriculum 

b. Teaching Strategies 

9. Amount of Time Spent by Teachers in Program 

10. Articulation and Coordination 

11. Professional Staff Quaimcations 

12. Special Educational Consultative Services 

13. Evaluation Procedures 

C Budget ^ the budgeting items should be directly rc^ 
latedtoilums M 3 above. Section 1 0^76 allows the foN 
lowmg as reimbursable items of two^hirds excess cost: 
L Personnel 

a. Any instructional professional spending more than 
50% of his or her time in the special program. 

b. Any pupil personnel specialist (counselor, psy^ 
chologlst, etc.) spending more then 33 1/3% of his 
or her time In the special program. 

c. List and describe with qualifications all profes= 
sional and clerical personnel, etc. for whom re- 
imbursement IS being requested and the amount 
of time they are to spend svith the program. 
(Please refer to General Guidelines for Special 
Education Programs, Section VII for further 
clarification). 

2. Instructional Equipment and Materials 

List and describe costs of special instructional equip- 
ment and materials required for conducLlng the pro^ 
gram. This Is a category to cover costs of special in^ 
structional equipment and materials which are nec- 
essary for the special education program and which 
Will be used primarily for those pupils m such a pro- 
gram. Specific Instructional materials beyond the 
level used in the regular program would be allowed. 
\t\ some cases, rental of equipment may be reim^ 
bursable. hiyr example, the purchase of musical 
instruments is not reimbursable; however, In cases 
where an Instrument Is necessary and no other source 
15 available, the rental of a particular Instrument 
may be reimbursable, (Re^r to General Guidelines 
for Special Education Programs, Section VII, for fur- 
ther clarification), 
3. Special Consultative Services 

List and describe personnel (other than regular employ^ 
ees of the board of education) with their costs and 
qualifications. This is a category to cover special services 
provided by personnel other than employees of the 
school district. (Sec Section V-A No. 12 for 
amplification). 
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4. Special Education Tuition 

Payments made to other school districts, private and 
public organizations for services to the gifted and laN 
ented who remain pupils in your school districi (Le , 
Talcott Mt. Science Center, Educational Center for ' 
the Arts, Creative Arts Community, etc.), 

5. Transportation 

Only such transportation which Is provided "above and 
beyond" that normally provided for the purposes of 
general education, 

6. Rental 

This is allowable only when such rent is necessary be- 
cause of the special education programs. Satisfactory 
evidence must be presented In this prior approval to 
show that it IS in the best of interest of the gifted and 
talented children and youth involved. 
Applications For Prior Approval 

Such application should be submitted In duplicate no later 
than forty-five days prior to the implementation of the pro^ 
gram to: h - 

William G. Vassar, Consultant 
Gifted and Talented Programs 
Connecticut State Department of Education 
Box 2219 

Hartford, Connecticut 061 IS 
Telephone (203) 566-3444 



THE FEDERAL ROLE IN EDUCATION OF THE GIFTED AND TALENTED 



By Jane Case Williams 
Deputy Director 

OFFICE FOR GIFTED AND TALENTED 
U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

In the mora than 100 years of its existence, the role played 
by the U, S. Office of Education in serving the gifted and tal- 
ented has ranged from nonexistent or peripheral to that of 
strong advocate and administrator of legislation specific to 
gifted and talented education. Prior to 1961 there were 
sporadic publications from USOE, e.g., "Reading for the 
Gifted'S and soma research and surveys of program offerings 
for the gifted In high schools. Between 1 961 and 1 964 a spe- 
cialist in the area of "gifted'' was employed to develop train- 
ing programs for the Division of Elementary-Secondary Edu- 
cation; however, in 1 964 the Office was reorganized away 
from emphasis on specialized areas. 

A measure of success of this brief attention to gifted educa- 
tion can be noted in the fact that here began the impetus 
which has succeeded in moving the definition of giftedness 
away from narrow emphasis on academics and "IQ" toward 
the broadened approach which is currently accepted for feder- 
al programs* 

The definition of giftnedness for purposes of federal 
education programs, established in the Commissioner's Report 
to Congress in 1971, reads: 

Gifted and talented children are those identified by 
professionally qualified persons who by virtue of out- 
standing abilities, are capable of high performance. These 
are children who require differentiated educational pr^ 
ffl^ms and/or services beyond those normally provided by 
the regular school program in order to realize their contri- 
bution to self and society. 

Children capable of high performance include those 
with demonstrated achievement and/or potential ability 
in any of the following areaSf singly or in combination: 
L general intellectual ability 
2 specific academic aptitude 

3, creative or productive thinking 

4, leadership ability 

5, visual and performing arts 
ft psychomotor ability 

It can be assumed that utilisation of these criteria for 
identification of the gifted and talented will encompass a 
minimum of 3 to 5 percent of the school population. 

Evidence of gifted and talented abilities may be deter- 
mined by a multiplicity of ways. Tfiese procedures should 
Include objective measures and professional evaluation 
measures which are essential components of identification. 
Professionally qualified persons include such individuals 
as teachers, administrators, school psychologists, counsel 
ors, curriculum specialists^ artists, musicians, and others 
with special training who are also Qualified to appraise 
pupils ' special competencies. 

The Congress of the United States expressed its interest 
anci concern by passing a landmark addition to the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Amendments of 1969 (Public 
Law 91 ^230), section 806, "Provisions related to gifted and 6 4 
tal^rpd children." This amendment, unanimously passed in 
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the House and Senate, provided for two specific changes in 
existing legislation. It explicated congressional intent that 
the gifted and talented student should benefit from Federal 
education leglslation-notably titles III and V of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act and the teacher fellow 
ship provisions of the Higher Education Act of 1956. Section 
806 directed the Commissioner of Education to conduct a 
study to: 

1) Determine the extent to which special educational 
assistance programs are necessary or useful to meet the 
needs of gifted and talented children, 

2) Show which Federal education assistance programs 
are being used to meet the needs of gifted and talented 
children. 

3) Evaluate how existing Federal educational assistance 
programs can be more effectively used to meet these needs, 

4) Recommend new programs, if any, needed to meet 
these needs. 

This study represented an area of concern for both the 
Federal and non-Federal sectors, and offered the U.S. Office 
of Education (USOE) the opportunity to study an educa- 
tional problem with nationally significant, long-term impli- 
cations for society. 

The study consisted of five major activities: 

1 ) Review of research, other available literature, and 
expert knowledge, 

2) Analysis of the educational data bases available to 
USOE and the development of a major data base through 
the "Survey of Leadership in Education of Gifted and 
Talented Children and Youth'* (Advocate Survey). 

3) Public hearings by the Regional Assistant Commis- 
sioners of Education in each of the 10 HEW regions to 
interpret regional needs, 

4) Studies of programs in representative States with a 
longstanding statewide support for education of gifted 
and talented children, 

5) Review and analysis of the system for delivery of 
Office of Education programs to benefit gifted and 
talented children. 

This study began In August 1970 with the development ^ ' 
and acceptance of the plan and concluded in June 1971 with 
the preparation of the final report, based on the findings and 
documentation from the five major activities. 

This study produced recommendations on special programs 
and suggested priorities in planning individual programs, 
estimates of the professional support and teacher training 
required, and adjustments in legal definitions that would 
enhance the possibility of State and local fiscal support. 
The major findings of ihe study - those with particular 
relevance to the future planning of a federal role on educa- 
tion of the gifted -= are: 

= A conservative estimate of the fified and talented 
population ranges between TS and 2,5 million children 
out of a total elementary and secondary school population 
(1970 estimate) of 51,6 million, 

- Existing services to the gifted and talented do not 
reach large and significant subpopulations (e.g. minorities 
and disadvantaged) and serve only a very small percentage 
of the gifted and talented population generally. 



- DIfferentiatid education for the gifted and talented 
is presently perceived as a very low priority at Federal, 
State, and most local levels of government and educa- 
tional administration. 

- Although 21 States have legislation to provide re- 
sources to school districts for services to the gifted and 
talented, such legislation in many cases merely represents 
intent. 

Even v/here there is a legal or administrative basis 
for provision of services, funding priorities, crisis con- 
cerns, and lack of personnel cause programs for the 
gifted to be mlniscule or theoreticaL 

- There is an enormous individual and social cost when 
talent among the Nation's children and youth goes un- 
discovered and undeveloped, These students cannot or- 
dinarily excel without assistance. 

- Identification of the gifted is hampered not only by 
costs of appropriate testing - svhen these methods are 
known and adopted - but also by apathy and even 
hostility among teachers, administrators, guidance 
counselors and psychologists, 

- Gifted and talented children are, in fact, deprived 
and can suffer psychological damage and permanent 
impairment of their abilities lo function well which is 
equal to or greater than the similar deprivation suffered 
by any other population with special needs served by the 
Office of Education. 

- Special services for the gifted and talented will also 
serve other target populations singled out for attention 
and support, (such as the disadvantaged) 

- Services provided to gifted and talented children can 
and do produce significant and measurable outcomes. 

- States and local communities look to the Federal 
Government for leadership in this area of education, with 
or without massive funding, 

- The Federal role in delivery of services to the gifted 
and talented is presently all but nonexistent. 

These findings provide ample evidence of the need for ac^ 
tion by the U.S. Office of Education to eliminate the wide- 
spread neglect of gifted and talented children. Federal lead- 
ership in this effort to confirm and maintain provisions for 
the gifted and talented as a national priorltyj and to encour- 
age the States to include this priority in their own planning 
was immediately assumed by the U.S. Office of Education. 

The Commissioner of Education, Sidney P, Marland, 
immediately established the Office for Gifted and Talented, 
The OGT was to be an advocate office within the U.S, Of= 
flee of Education for purposes of coordinating activitfes 
which could be supported with USOE resources and to en= 
courage investment by the private sector and other public, 
State and local resources. Dr. Marland stated: ''During 1971- 
^ 72, the Federal government, through the U,S, Office of Edu- 
cation, committed itself to a new and extremely important 
area of concern - the education of the gifted child. . . J t is a 
signifieant commitment." 

To support this commitment a small staff was assembled 
and housed within the Bureau of Education for the Handi- 
capped = the part of the U.S, Office of Education adminis^ 
tratively most parallel to accepted patterns for provision of 
services lo gifted children, and one highly experienced and 
successful in the delivery of specialized services to specific 
targf t populations. Some' USOE program funds were made 
available for national projects benefitting the gifted and 
talented, e.g., the Education Professions Pevelopment Act 
supported the National-State Leadership Training Institute 6 
for the Gifted and Talented; Title V, ESEA, supported 
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several regional interstate projects; career education for 
gifted and talented was initiated with an institute supported 
by BOAE. All of these commitments were enhanced by the 
cooperation of the Regional Commissioners of Education In 
assigning in each of the ten DHEW regions, a part time 
Gifted and Talented Program Officer. 

In 1974, full recognition of the federal role in education 
of the gifted and talented was realized with the passage of 
the Education Amendments of that year. Section 404 ( a 
part of the Special Projects Act) gives statutory authority 
to administer the programs and projects authorized by the 
legislation and to coordinate all programs for gifted and 
talented children and youth which are administered by the 
Office of Education. This is the initial legislative authority 
for a program of categorical federal support for education 
of the gifted and talented. 

The legislation provides for the following: 

"grants to State educational agencies and local educa- 
tlonal agencies to assist In the planning^ development, 
operation, and improvement of programs and projects 
designed to meet the special educational needs of gifted 
and talented children at the preschool and elementary and 
secondary school levels"; 

"grants to State education agencies for purposes of 
establishing and maintaining, directly or through grants 
to Institutions of higher education, a program for train- 
ing educators of the gifted and talented and their super- 
visors"; 

"grants to non-profit agencies or institutions for leader- 
ship training, including Internships with local. State or 
Federal agencies and other public or private groups*'; 
"contracts for the establishment and operation of 
v; ' model projects far the Identification and education of 

special target populations of gifted and talented children, 
including such activities as career education i bilingual 
education, and programs of education for handicapped 
children and for educationally disadvantaged children"; 
and 

"djssemi nation to the public of information pertaining 

to education of the gifted and talented. " 

A program of research is also authorized; however, this 
is to be conducted by the National Institute of Education, 
The legislation authorizes an annual appropriation for the 
above purposes of $12,25 million for each year of the three- 
year life of the Special Projects Act, Regulations and program 
announcement dates as published In the Federal Register 
may be obtained upon request for the use of potential ap- 
plicants. 

in implementing programs under this authority, the Office 
of Education is drawing upon the experience and successful 
approaches used in meeting the special educational needs of 
other special target populations, as for example, handicapped 
children and youth who have received enormously increased 
and improved services through implementation of the Edu- 
cation of the Handicapped Act. 

The program of educational assistance for the gifted and 
talented will employ a catalytic strateiy for stimulation and 
support primarily of state leadership and excellence of pro- 
gramming at points of impact which are critical in the devel- 
opment of a national delivery system for education of gifted 
and talented children and youth. This is a logical extension 
of the existing initiative begun in 1971 and f972with the 
Commissioner's Report to Congress on education of the 
gifted and talented, and the designation of the Office for 
0 Gifted and Talented as an unfunded advocate office within 
the agency. In the intervening two years, this office, working 



with cooperatively secured pubtic and private sector re^ 
sources, has initiated a program of national awareness, 
leadership training and development, Slate planning, re- 
search on special problems in identifying and serving gifted 
disadvantaged, career education, and development and dis- 
semination of Information lo a national user network. 
With the enormous interest in this program and the 
stringencies imposed by limited resources^ strategies for 
obtaining maximum benefit from approved projects are 
important. All projects are funded on a cornpetitlve basis 
that iSj there is no formula distribution of funds. Applica- 
tions are reviewed on a fully competitive basis by quali- 
fied readers from the field and the Office of Education, 
Awards are made on the basis of review criteria which 
emphasize the planned coordination of already existing 
resources within a State or locality, multi-institutional 
\ cooperation^ high quality, activities which achieve a 

multiplier effect, dissemination and replication of project 
outcomes, general effectiveness, and cost efficiency, 
it is anticipated that supported programs under this 
authority as well as other federal and non-federal resources 
will address continuing needs in the major areas of national 
concern to which the Office for Gified and Talented has 
directed resources lo date. These include the Following: 

State Leadership — The primary target group Is educa- 
tional leadership, especially within the State education agen= 
cies, where the focus has been on the development of trained 
teams from each slate which have capability to direct a 
variety of public resources toward improving educational 
opportunities for gifted and talented youth. The underlying 
assumptions are supported by the fact that even the earliest 
data available to the Office of Education shows a high cor^ 
reiaiion between Slate agency efforts and services provided 
to the gifted and talenied populations of those slates. Funds 
available under the Education Professions Development Act 
in 1972, 1973, and 1974^ have enabled the training of diverse 
teams and development of Slate plans for more than two- 
thirds of the States and Territories as well as some regional 
and large city teams, and will have reached all fifty =seven 
by the end of fiscal year 1975, The program of Statu and 
liOcal Education Agency grants authorized under Section 404 
will provide for enactment of these plans and the ''unlocking*' 
of State and community resources. 

Manpower and Training Needs — The absence of programs 
for the gifted and talenied is accompanied by shortages of 
personnel experienced or trained in the field. Manpower 
training studies in education have shown the value of short- 
term institutes for inservice teacher preparaiions, lechnical 
assistance centers of excellence and catalytic funding to, or 
contracting with colleges and universities to encourage course 
offerings. Cooperative training efforts will coordinate State 
planning with provision of resources at institutions of higher 
education. 

A critical need exists also for a nationally distributed cadre 
of leaders — people who can assume the role of training other 
leaders, influencing school dIstricLs and Slate education agen- 
cies, and developing high quality curricula for the gifted and 
talented and for the provision of "iniurnship" leadership 
development opportunities at State and national administra- 
tive levels in governmental and non-governmental organiza- 
tions. 

Information Development and Dissemination — In the 
development of national public awareness and to respond to 
the heavy flow of information requests, the development and 
dissemination of information on educating the gifted and i 
talented child has been a concern of all program efforts co* ^ 
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ordlnated by the Office for Gifted and Talented, Every pro- 
ject has been information product oriented and wide distrU 
bution is achieved for the resultant pubncatjons. This effort 
has been facilitated by the existence of the ERIC Clearing- 
house on Handicapped and Gifted, supported by the Na- 
tional Institute of Education for purposes of acquiring, 
indexing and retrieving relevant research and related data. 

Through the network of States, Regional Offices of Edu- 
cation, services such as the Leadership Training Institute, 
and national associations of persons involved in education 
of the gifted and talented, a mechanism can exist for effi- 
cient determination of user requirements and dissemination 
services. 

Research and Exemplary Projects — An early history exists 
of research on the measurement and development of high 
potential of individuals through education. In recent years, 
research in education has tended to emphasize special needs 
of disadvantaged and other target populations without recog* 
nizing the very special needs of the disadvantaged gifted. 
These are children who, for a variety of reasons such as age, 
sex, economic and social factors, race, language background, 
etc., do not receive special recognition of their potential and 
consequenily fail to develop these abilities. 

Section 404 permits application of research to the identi- 
fication and provision of services to such special target popu = 
lations and dissemination of documentation of successful 
practices. 

Plans for the NIE supported research program, as mandated 
in this law, are expected to be prepared in cooperation with 
USOE's Office of the Gifted and Talented. 

Career Education - Career education as *'the total effort 
of public education and the community to help all individuals 
become familiar with the values of a work-oriented society, 
to integrate those values into their personal value systems, 
and to implement those values in their lives in such a way that 
work becomes possible, meaningful, and satisfying to each 
individual" is particularly significant in consideration of the 
gifted and talented. These young people are faced with a 
multiplicity of possible directions for development of life 
purpose - and require understanding, guidance, and develop- 
ment far beyond that of their peers if they arc to realize 
their potential contribution to self and society. 

Projects from local school districts (with stale review) as 
well as projects under the 1 5% set aside provisions for spe- 
cial target programs will be funded with career education as 
one priority area. 

Private Sector Cooperation - The Office for Gified and 
Talented has been successful in working cooperatively with 
non-public resources to support projects initiated jointly by 
the Office of Education and private agencies. This is an area 
in which the Office for Gifted and Talented was given broad 
authority to enter into cooperative relationships. Some 
examples of products and activities include: the Exploration 
Scholarships program (a national competition to identify 
and place outstanding young people in career exploration 
opportunities with some of the world's leading scientists); 
a conference on educational needs of the disadvantaged 
gifted; support by a foundation directly to the technical 
assistance program of a state education agency; development 
of a national gifted student conference and resource direc- 
tory; mentorships in the arts; and partial support to confer- 
ence and other activities in which there is cooperative 
public-private investment. 

These activities represent an Important and complemen- 
tary contribution to the national federal education program 
for the gifted and talented and cooperative private-public 
sector programs will be encouraged in con|unction with the 
implementation of programs now legislated. 



IN PERSPECTIVE ... 

As a source book for pro|ram planning^ this manual has 
concentrated on the basics: providini an overview of those 
subjects v^hich are key to initial program planning. Subjects 
not covered by the manual are referred to in the bibliography. 
Yet, these information and resources are not sufficient with- 
out a perspective. 

At the timq of the Bicenlenial celebration, we are reminded 
of the principles upon which this country was founded. 
Among them was the belief that "all men are created equal 
and endowed with certain unalienable rights . , . life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness/' This has variously been inter- 
preted to mean that every human being has a right to the 
optimum development of his potentialities. Yet ii is a political 
reality that this phjiosophic principle has not been achieved 
for large numbers of people. 

Count among those people many of the gifted and Ldlenied. 
Too often it has been assumed that those with advanced 
intelligence could achieve "satisfaciion and success'' by 
virtue of their intelligence alone. We know this is not the 
case. There are special needs which go along \vith special 
talents. 

During the last two decades 'l^ere has been increasing 
recognition of these needs. This recognition reflects a change 
ing concept of intelligence and the expanded philosophy for 
educating the gifted and talented, We no longer view intelli^ 
gence as fixed or predetermined. We recognise a broader 
range of talents beyond the literary and mechanical inielii^ 
gence of old, J,P, Guilford's "Structure of the Intelleci 
Model" presents us with a spectrum of intellectual functions, 
i.e,^ fluency, flexibility, imagination and originality. Calvin 
Taylor talks of applied intelligence such as academic talent, 
creative and productive talent, evaluative or decision making 
talent, planning talent, forecasting talent and communica- 
tion talent. 

Further, we are just beginning to unearth the wealth of 
talents to be found in disadvantaged, culturally different or 
handicapped individuals. The unique problems inhergni in 
identifying the gifted and talented among culiurally differeni 
or handicapped populations should be apparant to us all. 
Standardized tests do not identify the intellectually gifted 
among a culturally different population. Those who are 
physically handicapped often cannot respond to questions or 
tests through speech or writing. Nevertheless gifted and tal^ 
ented individuals abound in these population groups. 

To overcome these problems, there have been numerous 
projects for identifying and developing the talents of the 
"disadvantaged." From these has grown a renewed inieresi in 
and commitment to exploring the best means of assessing 
gifted and talented among these groups and planning for the 
development of their unique abilities. Project SEARCH is a 
prime example. Other research projects are being conducted 
around the country, all with the expectation that their find- 
ings will eventually result In joint state and local funding for 
handicapped or culturally different gifted programs. 

As our concept of giftedness broadens it is increasingly 
clear that approaches to educating the gifted and talented 
must go beyond acceleration and enrichment. This is obvious ^ 
with culturally different or handicapped individuals, but also U i 
important for the intellectually gifted or artistically creative. 



Moving away from standardized programs, we have begun to 
emphasize each child's individuality: interests, personality, 
talents, learning style, etc. We recognize that "they learn dif- 
ferent things in different ways, not just quicker. Some think 
better in numbers than in words, and they perceive and under- 
stand mathematical relationships more easily than verba! rela- 
lionships. Still others are unusually skilled in manipulating 
spatial relationships and objects but arc quite incompetent in 
literature. The ways in which gifted children differ as to 
learning styles are almost infinite since each person is unique," 

This is beginning to result in more open ended programs 
and methods as well as more flexible administrative designs 
and more creative teaching. Yet these factors are not to be 
lakon for granted. They must be carefully planned. Once the 
target population has been identified, (i.e., artistic creativity) 
educational decision^making should be based on choosing the 
most effective, affordable means for meeting individual needs. 

The conceptual framework doesn't end here, however. 
This expanded approach to educational planning for the 
gifted and talented must lake into consideration the fad that 
the early years of a child's life are critical to the establish- 
ment of individuality and to the maximum development of 
potential. In the past little attention has been paid to pre- 
school and primary level education of the gifted and talented. 
Most programs have begun at grade four plus. Increasingly, 
however, the work of Elizabeth Starkweather in preschool 
assessment of creativity and Virginia Erhlich with preschool 
gifted programs in New York City are being modeled. And 
further research into identification and programming for this 
age group is being initiated. 

These factors and others such as in-depth teacher training 
or a conceptual model for curriculum planning i.e., Joseph 
Renzulli's "Enrichment Triad Model," help bring the current 
concept of educating the gifted and talented into sharper 
focus. We become increasingly aware that the process of edu- 
cation does not take place when gifted students are merely 
given "more," but when the curriculum is "different," Pro- 
gramming must provide experiences thai students could not 
get within the regular classroom. And these experiences must 
be coordinated around the individual student's talents and 
needs. 

Local school districts are increasingly aware of their 
responsibility lo the gifted and talented. There has been a 
steady growth in the number of LEA's committing them- 
selves to the education of their gifted and talented. In 1975^ 
76 alone, there was an increase of 1 6 new programs within 
the state of Connecticut. This is particularly significant in 
light of reduced budgets with which school boards have to 
work. Further, Connecticut through its legislation has made a 
commltmeni to the broadened concept uf giftedness, and 
mandation of gifted programs is a goal toward which wc work. 

Providing an opportunity for the gifted and talented in 
our population to develop their potential is one of the most 
exciting challenges in educaiion today. This task is not an 
easy one, but by establishing a perspeciivo on the subject, 
following the procedural guidelines and utilizing the many 
resources available, it can be accomplished. And the rewards 
will go to all involved. --^MM.H. 

Quote taken from: Torrance, £. Paul, "Broadening Concepts 
of Giftedness in the 70*s Prepared for Northeast Regional 
Conference for the Gifted and Creative, November, 1970, 
New Havenf Connecticut 
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White, Alan J,, ed. Curriculum Guidelines, Connecticut Programs for the Gifted and Talented: Report of the Task Force 

Hartford; Connecticut State Department of Education. Bureau of Pupil Personnel and Special Educational Services, 1974.. 
Gifted ^ Teaching Strategies: 

Aschner, j4ary Jane. arid^t^^ E- (Ediiors) ^ocywc/A^e Thinking in Education. Washingion, D.C National Education 

Assocjatrbn, 1968. 

Bloom, Benjnmin W. (Editor). Taxonomy coeducational Objectives, Handbook I: Cognitive Domain. New York: Dnvid 

McKay CoiTi^any, Incorporaled. 1956. 
Hudgins, Bryee B. Problem Solving in the Classroom, New York: MacMillan Company, 1966. 

Hudson. Liam. Contrary Imaginations: A Psychological Study of the Young Student. New York: Schocken Books, 1966, 
Kratwahl, David R. at al. Taxonomy of Educational Objectives, The Classification of Educational Goals, Handbook II: 
Atfective Domain, New York: David McKay Company, 1964, 

Labuda, Michael, ed. Creative Reading for Gifted Learners: A Design for Excellence Newark^ Dclewaro, International Read^ 
ing Association, 1974, 

Mager, Robert F.. Developing Attitude Toward Learning, Palo Alto, California: Fearon Publishers, 1968, 
Productive Thinking of Gifted Children in Classroom Interaction Resion, Virginia: Council for Excepiional Children, 1967, 
Rogge, VV„and Siormer, E, (Eds.) Inservice Training for Teachers of the Gifted Illinois: Stipes Publishing Company.' 1 966, 
Roihney, and Sanborn, M.P, Promising Practices in the Education of Superior Students: A Demonstration Program. Wis= 
consin: University of Wisconsin, 1968, 

Sanders, Norris M, Classroom Questions, What Kinds? New York: Harper and Row Publishers. 1966, 
Schmuck. Richard, el al, Problem Solving to Improve Classroom Learning. Chicago: Science Research Associales IncorDo- 
raied. 1966, ^ ' 

Stanley, Julian C, q{ cd%. Mathematical Talent, Discovery, Description and Development (Hyman Blumberg Symposium 
on Research in Early Childhood Education; Baliimore^ Md., John Hopkins University Press, 1974. 

Vlnccm, Wm,S.Jndicators of Quality, Signs of Good Teaching. New York Institute of Adminisirative Research, Teachers' 
College, Columbia University. 1969. 

Wallach, M.A„ and Wing, Cliff W, II, The Talented Student, New York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winsion, Incorporaled, 1969, 
Weeks. Thelma E, Slow Speech Development of a Bright Child Lexington. Mass,, Lexington Books. 1974. 
Gifted = Theory: 

BUmm, Benjamin W, {Edhor) Taxonomy of Educational Ob/ectlves, Handbook I: Cognitive Domain. New York: David Mc^ 

Kay Company, Incorporaled, 1956, 
Bruner, Toward a Theory of Instruction. Cambridge: Harv.ird University Press, 1966. 

Flanders, Ned A, Interaction Analysis in the Classroom. A Manual for Observers, Revised Fdiiinn University of Michiiian 
1966: * - ' 

Guilford, J. P. Intelligence, Creativity and lyieir Educational Implications. San Diego: Robert R, Knapp, 1968, 

Guilford, I,P, The Nature of Human Intelligence, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1967, 

Meeker, Mary N. The Slruaure af Intellect: lis Interpretaiian and Uses, Columbus, Ohio: Charles F Merrill Company 
1969, 

Raths, Lf)uis L,, Wasserman, Selma, Jonas, Arthur and Rothsiein. Arnold, Teaching for Thinking. Columbus, Ohifi: Charles 

E. Merrill Publishing Company, 1967. 
Gifted - Creativity: 

Gowan, John ? ^.Development of the Creative Individual, San Diego: Robert R. Knapp, 1972. 

Giiwan. John P,, Demos, G.D., and Torrance, E,P.. Creuilvify: Ih Educatinnal Implicalions, New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
Incorporated, 1967, 

Cowan. j,C. (Ed,) The Guidance and Mvusurvmont of Intelliqvnce Develapnwnt and Creativity, California- San Fernanda 
Valley Slate College, 1972, 

Hopkins. L.B,, and Shapiro, A,F. Creative Activities tat the Gifted ChikL Fearon Ptihiishers, Belmont, California, 1969, 
Mkiee, Creative Prohletn Solving Abilities in Art of Academically Superior Adolcscvnts, National Art Lducation, 1968. 
Taylni, CaKin, W. and Williams, Frank E,, (Ed,S) hntructional Media and Creativity, New Y!)rk: John Wiley, 1966. 
raviiii. Calvin W,, (Ld.) Creativity: Progress and l^otenflal. New York: McGraw flill, 1964, 
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Torrance, E. Paul Rewarding Crm/ve Behavior.. En|lewood Cliffs, New jersey.: Prentice^Hall, 1965. 
Wallach, M., and Wing, The Ta/ented Student: A Vaiidaiiort of die Creativity-^inteHigence Distinction. New York! Holt 
1969. . " ' ' 

Williams, Frank E., and Eberlc, Robert Coment Process Practice-Creative Production in the Classroonh American of 
Edwardsviile, Incorporated, 1968, 

Williams, Frank E,, Classroom ideas for Encouraging Thinking and Feeling, Buffalo, New York: D.O.K. Publishers Incor- 
porated, 1970. ' ^ 
Gifted = Children: 

Bridges, Sydney A, Gifted Children and the Mill field Experiment: New Work Since the Brentwood Experiment New York* 
Beekman Publishers, Inc, 1975. 

Deakin, Michael The Children an the Hill Wesiminster, Maryland, Ballcntine Books, 1975. 

Gross, Audrey, Genius in Residence, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Preniice^Hall, 197h 

Hauck, Barbara B., Freehill, Maurice F, The Gifted: Case Studies New York: Willjam C, Brown, 1972, 

Hitchfield, E.M. In Search of a Promise: A l^ongterm National Study of Able Children and Their Families (Studies in Child 

Development) Atlantic Highlands, NJ,: Humanities Press, Inc, 1974. 
Oden, M. The Fulfillment of Promise: 40-Year Follow-up of the Ternuin Gifted Group. California: Stanford University, 

Departmcnl of Psychology, Genetic Psychology Monographs, Vol, 77-1968. 
Prlngle, ML, Able Misfits: A Study of Educational and Behaylor Difficulties of 103 Very Intelligent Children, IQ's 120^200 

(Studies In Child Development) Atlantic Highlands, NJ.: Humanities Press, Inc. 1971. 
Stern, Aaron The Making of a Genius. Miami; Hurricane House, Incorporated, 1971. 

SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON CREATIVITY 
Compiled by Martha Ray Howard 

General: 

At)i, L.E. and Rosner, S, (Eds.) Creative Experience. Grossman, 1970. 

Adams, Joe K,, Secrets of the Trade: Notes on Madness, Creativity and Ideology, New York, Viking Press, 1971 . 
Adams, Robert (Ed.) Creativity in Communications^ Greenwich, Connecticut, Nesv York Graphic Society, 1971. 
Anderson, Harold B., (Ed.), Creativity in Childhood and Adolesi'ehce: Palo Alto, California: Science and Behavinr Books, 
1965. "^"'^ 

Barron, Frank, Creative Person and Creative Process, New York: Holt Rinehart and Winston, 1969, 

Barron, Frank, Creativity and Personal Freedom, New York: Van Noslrand Reinhold Company, 1968. (Rev. Ed,) 

Baughman, M.D. (Ed.) Teaching Early Adolescents to Think. Intersiate Printers and Pubiishers (Illinois), 1965. 

Brittain, W.L. and Losvenleld V. Creative and Mental Growth, New York. MacMlllan, 1970, 

Burnshaw, S. The Seamless Web, New Yf)rk. Brn/iller, 1970. 

Bulion, L. Discovery and Experience: A New Approach to Training, Group Work^ and Teaching, New Jersey: Oxford 
Universiiy Press, 197 1 , 

Colib, S. The Iniportance of Creutii'ity. New Jersey: Scarecrow Press, 1967. 

Cnler, M.A. and Hughes, H,K, (Eds,) Essays on Crvaiivity in die Sciences. New York; New York Universiiy Press, 1963. 
Crnpley, A, J, Creativity. New York: Humaniiies Press, 1968. 

Davis, G.A. Training Creative Thinking. New York: Holt, Rineharl, and Winsion, 1971, 

Davis, R,E. I low to Use the Techniques of Creative Imagination. CS.A l-rcss, 

De Bfino, E. Lateral Thinking: Creaiivity Step hy Step, New York: Harper and Row, 1972, 

Drews, E, Learning Together: I low to Foster Creativity, Self^ Fulfillment, and Social Awareness in Todays Students and 

Teachers, New Jersey: Prentice^Hall, 1972. 
Fabun, D. You and Creativity, Calilornia: Cilcncrie Press. 1969. 
Franklin, M,, Dolts Miiryann J, C/ues to Creath'ity New Yoi k; Friendship Press, 197-1, 
Gel/els, ).W. and lackson, P,\V. Creativity and IntelHtience, New Ycnk: John Wiley, 1962. 
Ghiselin, B. (EcL) Creutiw Process, Nesv N'urk; New AmeriCiin Lihrary, 
Gilchrist, M. yyie PwcholoQy ol Creativity, Iniefnaiioiial Scholasiic liook Service, 1972. 
Gi(l, RnhiMt W, Creufhv i^er'ipt'i iiw New Ynik: New AnU'iicin Lihr.iiy, 1975. 
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^^}967^^ ' Torrance, E.P. Creativity; its Educationai /mpiications, New York: John Wiley and Sons, 

Gowan, J.C. Development of the Creative Indtvidual. San Diego, Canfornla: Robert Knapp Publishers, 1972, 

Gru^J I Terrell, G., and Wertheimer, (Eds.) Contemporary Approaches to Creative Thinking. New York; Atherton, 

Heiit, P. (Ed.) 77ie Creative College Student: An Unmet Challenge. New York: Josiey-Bass, 1 968. 

Jonas, T.P. Creative Learning In Perspective. NiW York: Wllay, 1972, 

Kagan, J. (Ed!) Creativity and Learning. Boston- Houghton'Mifflin, 1967. 

Kniller, G.F. The Art and Science of Creativity, New York^ Holt, Rinihart, and Winston, 1965. 

Koastler, A. The Act of Creation, New York^ MacMlllan, 1964. 

Kufcken, J. A. Creativity, Invention, and Progrm, Indianapolis, Indiana- Sams and Company, 1969, 

Lowenfald, V. Viktor Lowenfeld Speaks on Art and Creativity. National Art Education, 1964. 

Lytton, H. Creativity and Education, Boston: Houghton-Mifflin, 1967. 

Maier, N.R, Problem Solving and Creativity in Individuals and Groups, BrooksCole, 1970. 

May, Rollo, The Courage to Create. New York; Norton Press, 1975, 

Moore, A.D. Invention, Discovery, and Creativity, New York: Doubleday, 1969. 

Mualler, R.E, inventivity: How Man Creates in Art and Science, Hale, 1 963, 

NEA St Torrance, E. Paul, Creativity. Washington National Education Association, 1963. 

Osborn, A.F. Applied imagination. New York- Scribnir, 1963. 

Osborn, A.F, How to Become More Creative. New York: Scribner, 1 964. 

Osborn, A.F, Your Creative Power, New York: Scribner, 1972, 

Parnes, Sidney \, Aha! Insights into Creative Behavior, Mini-Step Books on Creativity Series, No. 5, 1975. 

Prince, G.M. The Practice of Creativity: A Manual for Dynamic Group Problem Solving. New York: MacMlllan, 1972. 

Rosner, Stanley, Abt, Lawrence E, The Creative Expression St. Cloud, Minnj North Star Press, 1975. 

Seidel, G,J. Crisis in Creativity. Indiana: Notre Dame Press, 1966, 

Shouksmlth, G. Intelligence, Creativity, and Cognitive Style. New York: Wiley, 1 971 . 

Shumsky, A. Creative Teaching in the Elementary School, New York: Appleton-Century Crofts, 1965. 

Simsburg, A.L. Creativity at Work, Cahners Press, 1964, 

Smith, J. A. Setting Conditions for Creative Teaching in the Elementary SchooL New Jersey: Allyn and Bacon, 1966. 
Smith, R.M. The Relationship of Creativity to Social Class, USOE Cooperative Research Project No 2250 Univefsitv of 
Pittsburgh, 1965. 

Steiner, G.A. Creative Organiigtion, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1965. 
Storr, A. The Dynamics of Creation. New York: Atheneum, 1972. 

Taylor, C.W. and Williams, F,E. (Eds,) instructional Media and Creativity, New York- John Wiley, 1966, 
Taylor, C.W, (Ed.) Creativity: Pr^ress and Potential. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964. 
Taylor, C.W. (Ed,) Climate for Creativity, Elmsford, New York: Pergamon Press, 1972. 
Taylor, C.W. (Ed.) Creativity Across Education. Utah: University of Utah Press, 1968, 

Taylor, C.W. and Barron, F. (Eds,) Scientific Creativity: Its Recognition and Development. New York: Wiley, 1963, 

Taylor, Irving A., Getzels, Jacob W., eds. Perspectives in Creativity Chicago: Aldine Publishing Company, 1975, 

Torrance, E,P. Education and the Creative Potential, Minnesota: University of Minnesota Press. 1963, 

Torrance, E.P, Guiding Creative Talent. New Jersey: Prentlce^Hall, 1962. 

Torrance, E,P. Rewarding Creative Behavior, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1965. 

Torrance, E.P. Creativity. California: Dimensions Publishing Company, 1969. 

Torrance, E,P, Education and the Creative Potential, Minnesota: University of Minnesota Press, 1963, 

Vernon, P.E. (Ed.) Creativity: Selected Readings, Maryland: Penguin Press, 1970. 

Waltach, M.A. and Kogan. Modes of Thinking in Young Children. New York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1965. 
Weathers, Winston W. The Creative Spirit. Tulsa, Okla.: Joseph Nichols Publishers, 1975. 
Yochim, L. Perceptual Growth in Creativity. Intext Publishers, 1967, 
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Young, M, I Buttons Are to Push: Developing Your Ch//d's CreatMty, New Vork: Pitman 1970 

Yuwaka, HIdtkl CreatMty and Intuition- A Physicist Lool^s at East and West. New York." Kodansha International USA, 

Theory: 

^^p^WS^^^ Tfi^o^^^ of Educational Objectms, Handbook It Cognitive Domain. New York: David McKay Com^ 

Bloomberg, (Ed.) Creativity: Theory and Research. College and University Press, 1 972. 
Bruner, J, 5. The Process of Educgtlon. Cambridge: Harvard' University Press, 1961. ' 
BrunerJ.S. Toward a Theory of Instruction. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1966, 
Chandrasekharan, K. Culture and Creativity, Internationaj Publications Service, 1969. 

Flande^, Ned A., Interaction Analysis in the Classroom: A Manual for Observers, Revised Edition, University of Michigan, 

Gregory, Carl E,, The Management of Intelligence: Scientific Problem Solving and Creativity, New York: McGraw Hill 1967 
Guilford, J Intelligence, CreatMty and Their Educational Implications. San Diego, Robert R. Knapp. 1968. 
Guilford, J,P. The Nature of Human intelligence. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1967. 
Mager, Preparing Instructional Objectives, Palo Alto, California, Fearon Publishers, 1962. 

Meek^ Mary N. The Structure of Intellect: Its interpretation and Users, Columbus, Ohio: Charles E, Merrill Company, 

Otto, H.A. Explorations in Human Potentialities. Charter Communications, 1 966. 
Teaching Strategies: 

Allstrom,^E. You Can Teach Creatively, Nashvillei Abingdon, 1970, 

Amram, Fred M., and Benson, Frank T., Creating a Speech: Student Handbook, New York: Charles Scribner's 1968 
^'I^A^^Slbn'^^ (Editors), ^o^cf/i^ Thinking in Education. Washington, D,C,, National Educa^ 

Cane, Melville, ^fa^/>7g ^ Po^: An Inquiry into the Creative Process. New York, Harcourt Brace Jonanovich Inc 
^'"ItSk Cor^^^gS''^'''''^'' ^ Handbook for the Elementary Teacher, Scranton, Pennsylvania: International 

DeRoche, Edward P., Creative Problem^Solving for Elementary Teachers and Children. New York: Carlton Press, 1968. 
Diekmeyer, V,, and Kirst, W. Creativity Training: Become Creative in 30 Minutes a Day. dm Press, 1 973. 
Eberie, Bob, Classroom Cue Cards. Buffalo, New York, D.O,K. Publfshers, 1974. 
Eberle, Bob, Scamper, Buffalo, New York: D,0,K, Publishers, 1972. 
Gordon, .] , Synectlcs, New York: Harper and Row] 1961, 

Gordon, WJ . Synectlcs: The Development of Creative Capacity, New York: MacMillan. 1 968. 
Grim, Gary, It's Me/ You 'II See, Buffalo: D.O,K. Publishers, 1973, 

Hartman, Gertrude^Shumaker, Ann. eds. Creative Expression: The Development of Children in Art, Music, Literature and 

Dramatics New York: 1972 (Reprint of 1932) Arno Press, Inc, 
Holbrook, Frederick J. Children's Writing New York: Cambridge University Press. 1967. 
Hudgins, B.B, Problem Solving In the Classroom, New York: MacMNIan, 1966. 

Jacobs, G, When Children Think: Using Journals to Encourage Creative Thinking, New York: Teachers College Press, 1970. 
Massialas, B.G, and Zevin, J . Creative Encounters in the Classroom, New York : J ohn Wiley, 1 967, 
Maynard, F. Guiding Your Child to a More Creative Life, New York: Doubleday, 1 973. 

Michael, William B„ (EdJ, Teaching for Creative Endeavor, Bioomington, Indiana: Indiana University Press. 1968. 

Mott, Jacolyn Creativity and Imagination (Grades 5^9) Mankato, Minnesota, Creative Educational Society,'lnc,, 1973, 

Myers, R.E., and Torrance, E, Paul, Can You tmugine? Boston: Ginn and Company, 1965. 

Myers, R.E., and Torrance, E. Paul, Invitation to Thinking and Doing. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1965. 

Parnes, S,\, Programming Creative Behavior, Buffalo, New York: Suic University of New York. 1966. 

Parnes,S J. Workbook for Creative Problem Solving. Buffalo, New York: Creative Education Foundation, 1966. 

Parnes, S,], Creativity: Unlocking Human Poteniial. Buffalo, New York: D.O.K. Publishers, 1972. 
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Parnes, S.j. Crmlm Behavior Guidebook, New York: Scrlbner 1 967 

Fames S.J and Harding, H.P. (Eds.) Sourcebook for Creative 'jhlr^klng. New York: Scribner 1 962 
Pease. D. Creative Wrltlr,g In the Elementary School. Exposition Press 1 964 
Renzulli, J.S. New Dlrictlons In CrmMty: Mark I. New York: Harper and Row 1973 

Mark II. ' 

Mark III. 

Ritter, P. Educreatlon. Elmsford, New York : Per|amon Press, 1 966. 
Roslanskly, J . (Ed.) Creativity. (Nobel Conference Lectures) Fleet Press 1 971 
. Sanders, N.M. Clamoom Questions, What Kinds? New York; Harper and Row' 1 966 
Smfir.SimrGmgory. Lady Bug Helps the Five Senses. Buffalo: D.O K Publl'shers 1973 
Schmuck, R et al. Problem Solving to Improve Classroom Learning. Chicago: SRA 'l 966 ' 
Schaefer, Charles E., Developing Creativity in Children. Buffalo: D.O.K. Publishers 1973 ' 

Schaefer,CharlesE.,fl,co,^/>,^Som Buffalo- DOK Publishers 197 

S^r""'^'?"r ""''"'"^'^^'^d'^S and Literature in Elementary Schools. Boston: /Ml^^a^onS 
Sm, h. ames A.. Creative Teaching of the Creative Arts in the Elementary School. Boston =Allyn B cori 967 
Sm^, ames A., ^eative mnking of Language Arts in the Elernentary^^^^^^^ Boston: AiC^^ 96 
Smith, ames A., Create Teaching of the Social Studies in the Elementary School. Boston: Allyn Bacon 1 967 
^ f-"A.,0.^/.y^.c.%o^Af.^.^,^,^ Boston: AlU^n 967 

Sm. th. ames A., ^ttrng Conditions for Creative Teaching in the Elementary School. Boston • Ally n Bacon 1 967 
Sm,«^. ames A.,0.«/.. Teaching of Science in the Elementary School. Boston: Allyn Bacon^l 967^ 

&^iw SfeS >^^T^i:' ""'^ J° ^^^'^^ ^ Creativity A and Mark B Harper 

Snow. Aida C, Growing with Children Through Art. New York: Reinhold Book Company 1 968 

"c:'eP^£^'""' R;E.C>..,A....^;^.„, Z,,^^. y,,,, Dodd. M^d, a^d C mpany, 1970. 
m^^'l^'T -1 C^™^- D"buque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown, 1970 

Wo^r L ?f°r Encouraging Thinking and Feeling. Buffalo. New York: D.O.K. Publishers 1970 

Woods, Margaret, Tr.thart, Beryl Guidelines to Creative Dramatics (K-l) New York: D.O.K. Publiit^' im 

Potential Resources for Information Concerning the Gifted and Talented 

Connecticut Association for the Gifted 

ACES 

800 Dixweli Ave. 

New Haven, Conn. 0651 1 

Lynne Niro. President 

Connecticut State Department of Education 

Bureau of Pupil Personnol and Special Educational Services 

P.O. Box 2219 

Hartford, Connecticut 061 IS 
Creative Education Foundation, Inc. 
State University College at Buffalo 
Chase Hall 

1300 Elmwood Avenue 
Buffalo, New York 14222 

ELA Parents Association (Extraordinary Learning Ability) 

785 Park Avenue 

Bloomfield, Connecticut 06002 

Lynn NIro, President 

ERIC Clearing House on the Gifted and Talented 
The Council for Exceptional Children 
1920 Association Drive 
Reston, Virginia 22091 

Explorers' Club n o 

46 East 70th Street ' 
New York, New York 10021 
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Gifted. Child Quarterly 

(Available to members ofThe Naiional Associniion for Gifted Children) 

Route 5 

P.O. Box 630 A 

Hot Springs, Arkansas 7 1901 

Institute for BchaviornI Research in Crcativiiy 

1417 South I I th Street East 

Salt Lake City, Utah 84105 

Calvin Taylon Direcior 

MENSA and Teen MENSA 

50 East 42nd Street ' \ 

New York, New York 10017" 

National Association for Gifted Children 

8080 Springvaliey Drive 

Cincinnati, Ohio 45236 

Naiional Honor Socleiy 

1904 Associatmn Drive 

Reston, Virginia 22091 

National Merit Scholarship Corporaiion 

99 Grove Si reel 

Evanslon, Illinois 60201 

National/State Leadership Training Institute on the Gifted and Talented 
Civic Center Tosver Building 
316 West 2nd Street, Suite PHC 
Los Angeles, California 90012 
Irving S, Sato, Director 

Office for Gifted and Talented Dorothy A, Sisk, Director 
United States Office of Education 
R.O.B. 3, Rm. 2100 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

SERC (Special Education Resource. Center) " 
275 Windsor Street 
Hartford, Connecticut 06120 
Tom B. Gillung, Director 
Talents and Gifts 

(Available to members of The AsHnciaticm for the Gilied) 

1920 Association Drive 

Reston. Virginia 22091 

The Association for the Gifted 

Division of the CtKjncil for Exceptional Children 

1920 Assoc la I ion Drive 

Reston, Virginia 2209 1 

Information is also available from those persons, programs and universities mentioned in the text. 
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